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THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS. 


By LEWIS MORRIS. 


WHEN Rome to Decius bowed, a ‘little band 
Of seven noble youths who called on Christ, 
Fled from their Pagan city, thinking scorn 
To worship the false gods their souls abhorred— 
And loathing that accursed Pagan rout 
Turned to the silence of the lonely hills 
That brood round Ephesus, and at last found 
Shelter and peace, within a winding cave 
High on the rock-built side of Caelian, 
And there dwelt safe, lifting their frequent hymns 
In worship to the Lord. 

At length there came 
Some heathen passer-by, who heard the sound, 
And straight betrayed them. And the tyrant sent 
His soldiers, and that none came forth again 
Rolled in the narrow entrance massive rocks, 
Which shut out air and light. Then while they knew 
No change of night and day, ere yet their food 
Had failed, a Heaven-sent slumber closed their eyes. 
Deep sleep which knew no waking fell on them 
For the long space of nigh two hundred years. 


There they slept on till now the conquering Cross 
Bare sway, and ’twas a Christian Cesar ruled 
Where raged the Pagan erst. For thirty years 
The pious Theodosius swayed the might 

Of Rome, and then the powers of Evil raised 
Dark heresies to rend the seamless robe 

The Pagan might not, doubting voices cried, 
‘*No resurrection is there, but the body 

Turns to its kindred earth, and the freed soul 
Weltering upon the boundless seas of space 

Is lost within the Universe, nor more 

Takes its old shape. What? did the prophets know, 
Moses, Esaias, and the rest, this thing ? 

There is no place of souls nor judgment day 

Of deeds done in the flesh, nor heaven nor hell, 
Only upon the earth our kingdom is. 

Be wise and occupy, for never indeed 

Comes any resurrection of the dead. 


Thus having heard, the pious Cesar turned, 
Stricken cold with doubt, as one a palsy takes 
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And makes his limbs hang impotent, his will 
Powerless to live or die. Alone he sate, 

Hating the voice, hating his doubt, himself 

Who doubted, and long time from sight of men 
Withdrew himself and clothed with sackcloth, pined 
With ashes on his head, yet found not peace 

For all his penance, but the spectral doubt 
Weighed on him like a nightmare night and day. 


Now at the selfsame hour, when Czsar strove 
With his immense despair, a humble hind, 

Seeking to find a shelter for his flock, 

Chanced on the secret cave on Caelian, 

And toiling with his fellows rolled aside 

The rocks which sealed its mouth, and went his way, 
Nor entered; but when now, returning dawn 
Flooded the long-sealed vault with cheerful day, 

It pierced to where the sleepers lay, and breathed 
Some stir of coming life, and they once more 
Tasting the brisk sweet breath of early morn 
Opened their long-closed eyes, and woke again 

To the old earth, and kept the far off past 
Unchanged in memory, and spoke with mirth 

Of their long sleep, and the fair dreams it brought, 
And said a prayer, and sang a hymn, and then, 
Stirred by the healthy zest of vigorous youth, 

Sent one among them, Malchus hight, to buy 

Food for their hunger. 





Fearfully he stole 
Down the steep hills to where great Ephesus 
Shining beneath him lay. Scant change was there, 
Only the stately house of Artemis 
He found not where it stood. Half dazed he seemed 
By too long sleep. But when he gained the gate 
Of the city, on the walls behold the Cross, 
The symbol of the faith by which he lived, 
The blessed symbol, which to own was death. 
But still he seemed to dream, and wondering sought 
Another gate, and there again the Cross. 
And as he mused what portent ’twas he saw 
The passers boldly named the holy name 
Which yesternight brought death. Then with great joy, 
And much perplexity, he turned to greet 
Some face he seemed to know, but it was strange, 
And strange the fashion of the dress, and strange 
The accent of the tongue, till, half afraid, 
Entering where bread was bought, and offering gold. 
The seller looking saw an ancient coin 
Of Decius, and would ask him whence it came, 
Deeming he found in some forsaken spot 
Forbidden treasure, and the youth’s strange garb 
And speech, and great perplexity, enforced 
The doubt, so that they bound him fast and haled him 
Through the long streets, wherein in vain he sought 
One well known face, to where upon his throne 
The Bishop judged; and when the agéd man 
Questioned him of the thing, and what had been, 
And sware him on the Cross, straightway the youth- 
‘We fled the tyrant Decius, who would bid us 
Serve the false gods, and—was it yesternight ?— 
Rolled mighty rocks to seal the cave where I 
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And my companions slept; but now, I pray you, 
What is it that has been? Bear you the Cross 
And fear not? Call men now upon the name 
Of Christ and fear not all the bitter pains 
The dungeon, and the torture, and the stake, 
The tyrannies we and our fathers knew ? 

What change is this assails my ears and eyes 

Strange speech, strange vestments, faces strange and new ? 
Where is the shining house of Artemis ? 

I pray you tell me what it is has been, 

And whether I be alive or long time dead, 

Deceived in dreams by long unnoted years.” 


“I 
vu 


Then fell the Bishop, full of pious awe, 

Prostrate at Malchus’ feet—the aged man 

Before the youth who wore unchanging youth, 
Since well he knew what thing his eyes had seen— 
A miracle of life, raised from the grave, 

A miracle of Heaven. And all the throng, 
Bishop and governor, with all the great 

And noble of the city, whitehaired lords, 

And stately matrons, coming, knelt with him 
Before the youth, o’er whose unwrinkled brow 
Two hundred years had passed and left no sign— 
Swift-coming age before eternal youth, 

Brief life before the endless life of death. 


Then went they forth, that noble throng, and all 
The city, to where upon the Caelian hill 

The seven youthful martyrs lay so long. 

There in the cave, the blesséd company 

Sate cheerful, wondering much to see the throng, 
With Malchus leading them; and as the array 
Drew nearer, heard the sound of hymns, and saw 
The sacred symbol borne on high, and knew 

All that had been, and that the might of Wrong 
Was broken, and the world was of the Faith, 
And the false gods no more; and then they raised 
Their clear accordant strains in praise to heaven, 
And round their happy heads crowned round with light, 
And from their cheeks red with the heavenly rose, 
And from their lips touched with divinest song, 
An effluent glory shone, and all who saw 

Knew that their eyes beheld the blesséd dead. 


Last, Theodosius wrestling with his doubt, 

And almost conquering, sped o’er land and sea 

To see the portent, and when he was come 

And stood before the place the Pagan erst 

Sealed fast with monstrous rocks, on the young lives 
Fresh vowed to Christ, and left them there to die, 
He knelt in silence, and the fire of faith 

Rose high in him, and dried the deeps of doubt. 
And when he looked on their immortal eves, 

And that first bloom of an immortal youth, 

His faith grew perfect, and he blest the Lord 

Who sent the sign. Then, with one voice sublime, 
The seven awakened spirits sang, ‘‘ Believe, 

Believe through us, O Cesar! We are dead, 

And yet we live. Praise Heaven that we have seen 
The faith triumphant. Ere the last great day 
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The Lord has raised us that thou shouldst be strong, 
And doubt no longer, but believe indeed 
The life and resurrection of the world.” 


And when their voices died away they bowed 
Their heads upon their breasts, and kneeling, gave 
Their spirits back to God; and all who saw, 

And all who heard, Cesar, and all the throng, 
Doubted no more, but rose and did believe. 


Round all the world this fair old legend runs 
Where man is higher than the beasts that die. 
The Hindu, dreaming on his sun-scorched plains, 
Cherishes it; the fierce false Prophet stole 

The story; and throughout the fabulous East 

It lives and thrives to-day; the frozen North 
Holds it for true; o’er all the ancient world 
Some faint reflection of the gracious tale 

Lingers, and in the great new Western world 
Men knew not then, it blooms to-day and bears 
Its witness to the wingéd hours which bear 

The unconscious life along from youth to age. 
Too fair, too fleeting, change succeeding change— 
Change of a day which works the work of years ; 
Unchanging years, which seem but as a day! 


But with still clearer voice, and sweeter tongue, 
Thus speaks the legend, ‘‘Sleep and death are one, 
Not diverse, and to death’s long sleep there comes 
Awakening sure and certain, when the Dawn 

Of the Last Day shall come, and shall unseal 

The sleepers’ eyes, and the swift sun of Spring 
Illumes the caves of sleep, and stirs the blood 
Which else had slumbered still. Yet since no sign 
Comes from the sleepers here, the yearning souls 
Which mark the struggling breath come. short and faint, 
The tired eyes close, and the calm peace which smoothes 
The painful brow—and feel ’tis sleep—no more— 
Yet find no proof, cherish the legend fair, 

Because life longs to be, because to cease 

Is terrible, because the listening soul 

Waits for some whisper from beyond the grave, 
Waits still, as it has waited through all time, 
Waits undismayed, whate’er its form of creed, 

Nor fails, though all is silence, to believe, 

Deep in its sacred depths, too deep for thought, 
The Resurrection and the Life to be. 
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MARGARET OF SCOTLAND. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Illustrated by GEORGE REID, R.S.A. 


JT is strange yet scarcely difficult to the imagination to realize the first 
embodiment of what is now Edinburgh in the far distance of the 
early ages. Neither Pict nor Scot has left any record of what was 
going on so far south in 
the days (if indeed they 
ever existed) when the 
king’s daughters, primi- 
tive princesses with their 
rude surroundings, were placed for safety 
in the castrum puellarum, the maiden 
castle, a title in after days proudly (but 
perhaps not very justly) adapted to the 
supposed invulnerability of the fortress 
perched upon its rock. If we may be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the protest of that 
much-deceived antiquary the Laird of 
Monkbarns, that these fair and forlorn 
ladies were the first royal inhabitants 
of the Castle of Edinburgh, we may 
imagine that they watched from their 
battlements more wistfully than fearfully, 
over all the wide plain, what dust might 
rise or spears might gleam, or whether 
any galley might be visible of reiver or 
rescuer from the north. A little collection 
of huts or rude forts here and there would 
be all that broke the sweeping line of 
Lothian to the east or west, and all that 
width of landscape would lie under the 
eyes of the watchers, giving long notice 
of the approach of any enemies. ‘‘ Out 
over the Forth I look to the north,” the 
maidens might sing, gazing across to 
Dunfermline, where already there was 
some royal state, or towards the faint 2 
lines of mountains in the distance, over the soft swelling heights of the Lomonds. 
No doubt Edinburgh, Edwinesburgh, or whatever the antiquaries imagine it to have 
been, must have been sadly dull if safe, suspended high upon the rock, nearer heaven 
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than earth. It is curious to hear that it was ‘‘ without verdure”; but perhaps the 
young ladies took no account of the trees that clothed the precipices below them, or 
the greenness that edged the Nor’ Loch deep at their feet, but sighed for the gardens 
and luxuries of Dunfermline, where all was green about their windows and the 
winding pathways of the dell of Pittendreich would be pleasant to wander in. This 
first romantic aspect of the Castle of Edinburgh is however merely traditional, and 
the first real and authentic appearance of the old fortress and city in history is in 
the record, at once a sacred legend and a valuable historical chronicle, of the life of 
Margaret the Atheling, the first of several Queen Margarets, the woman-saint and 
blessed patroness of Scotland, who has bequeathed not only many benefits and 
— - oni foundations of after 
“ a ~=% = good to her adopted 
country, but her name 
—perhaps among 
Scotswomen still the 
most common of all 
Christian names. 

No more moving 
and delightful story 
was ever written or in- 
vented than the history 
of this saint and Queen. 
She was the daughter 
of Edward, called the 
Outlaw, and of his wife 
a princess of Hungary, 
of the race that after- 
wards produced St. 
Elizabeth, and_ the 
sister of Edgar Athel- 
ing, the feeble but 
rightful heir of the 
Saxon line, and conse- 
quently of the English 
throne. The family 
however was more 
foreign than English, 
having been brought 
up at the court of their 
grandfather, the King 
of Hungary, one of 
the most pious and 
wealthy and cultured 
in Christendom; and 
it was not unnatural 

WHITE HORSE CLOSE, CANONGATE. that when convinced 

of the fact that the 

most legitimate of aspirants had no chance against the force of William, they should 

prefer to return to the country of their education and birth. It was no doubt a some- 

what forlorn party that set out upon this journey, for to lose a throne is seldom a 

misfortune accepted with equanimity, and several of the beaten and despondent Saxons 

had joined the royal exiles. Their voyage moreover, was an unprosperous one, and 

after much beating about by winds and storms they were at last driven up the Firth of 

Forth, where their ship found shelter in the little bay at the narrowing of the great 
estuary, which has since borne the name of St. Margaret’s Hope. 

Lying here in shelter from all the winds behind the protecting promontory, with 
perhaps already some humble shrine or hermit’s cell upon Inchgarvie or Inchcolm to 
give them promise of Christian kindness, with the lonely rock of Edinburgh in the 
distance on one side, and the soft slopes of the Fife coast rising towards the King’s 
palace at Dunfermline on the other, the travellers must have awaited with some 
anxiety, yet probably much hope, the notice of the barbaric people who came to the 
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beach to stare at their weather-beaten ships, and hurried off to carry the news inland 
of such unwonted visitors. It is the very spot now changed by science with those 
great erections of iron which are to bear the weight of the Forth Bridge and make an 
end for ever of the Queen’s Ferry, the favourite and easy passage to which Margaret 
gave her name, and by which a personage more familiar—Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck—once, 
as we all know, made his way to the North; but these are modern reflections such 
as have nothing to do with that primitive morning, fresh as to-day with sun and dew, 
when Malcolm’s messengers came hurrying down to see who the intruders were, 
and what was their purpose, and whether anything was to be apprehended from a visit 
apparently so unusual. The eager and curious emissaries had apparently no warrant 
to board the strangers, but gazed and wondered at the big ship and all its equipments, 
so unlike their own rude galleys; then hastened back again with an excited and 
exciting description of the greatness of the passengers on board and all their splendid 
array. Malcolm, cautious yet excited too, sent forth, as we are told in the Scotichronicon, 
‘his wisest councillors” to make further inquiries. They too were astonished by the 
splendour of all they saw, and especially by the mien of a certain lady among these 
strangers, ‘‘who, by her incomparable beauty, and the pleasantness of her jocund 
speech, I imagined to be the chief of the family,” said the spokesman; ‘‘nor was it 
wonderful,” adds the chronicler, ‘‘ that they should believe her to be the chief who was 
destined to be Queen of Scotland and also heir of England.” Perhaps it was the after 
light of these events that conveyed that high appreciation of Margaret’s qualities into 
the story, for she must have been quite young, and it is very unlikely that in presence 
of her mother, and the brother whom they all considered as the King of England, a 
young girl, however gifted, would have taken upon her the chief place. 

The report he received, however, had so much effect upon King Malcolm that he 
went himself to visit the strangers in their ship. He was not a mere barbaric prince, 
to be dazzled by the sight of these great persons, but no doubt had many a lingering 
recollection in his mind of Siward’s great house in Northumberland, where he had 
taken refuge after his father’s murder. It is curious and bewildering to go back in 
that dawn of national life to familiar Shakspearian regions, and to remember that this 
primitive King who had so much in him of the savage, along with all his love and 
gentleness, was the son of that gracious Duncan who addressed his hostess like a 
kingly gentleman though her hospitality was to be so fatal. King Malcolm came 
down, no doubt with such state as he could muster, to see the wandering foreign 
princes. He was not unlearned, but knew Latin and the English tongue, though he 
could not read, as we are afterwards told. He had already reigned for fourteen years, 
after about as long a period of exile, so that he could not now be in his first youth, 
although he was still unmarried. He came down with his suite to the shore amid all 
the stir of the inquiring country folk, gathered about to see this strange thing—the 
ship with its unusual equipments, and the group of noble persons in their fine clothes 
who were to be seen upon the deck. The Athelings were carrying back with them to 
Hungary all the gifts with which the Emperor, Henry III., had loaded their father 
when he went to England, and had jewels and vessels of gold and many fine things 
unknown to the Scots. And Margaret, even though not so prominent as the 
chroniclers say, was evidently by the consent of all a most gracious and courteous 
young lady, with unusual grace and vivacity of speech. The grave middle-aged King, 
with his recollections of a society more advanced than his own, which probably had 
made him long for something better than his rude courtiers could supply, would seem 
at once to have fallen under the spell of the wandering princess. She was such a mate 
as a poor Scots King, badgered by turbulent clans, could scarcely have hoped to find 
—rich and fair and young, and of the best blood in Christendom. Whether the 
wooing was as short as the record we have no means of knowing, but in the same 
year, 1070, Margaret was brought with great rejoicing to Dunfermline, and there 
married to her King, amid the general joy. 

The royal house at Dunfermline, according to the chronicle, was surrounded by a 
dense forest and guarded by immense cliffs. The latter particular, however, it is 
difficult to accept, for the dell in which the ruins of the medizval palace (a building 
much more recent, it is needless to say, than that of Malcolm) still stand, though 
picturesque in its acclivities and precipices, is as far as possible from including cliffs 
that could be called immense. The young Queen made a great change in the internal 
arrangements of what was no doubt a grim stronghold enough, soft as was the 
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country around. Probably the absence of decoration and ornament struck her 
painfully, accustomed as she was to palaces of a very different kind—for almost 
the first thing we hear in the contemporary history written by her confessor for 
her daughter, is of the workshops and rooms for embroidery and all the arts which 
were established in Dunfermline, presumably in the palace itself under Margaret’s 
own eye, for the beautifying of the great church which she founded there, and 
also no doubt for her own house. Certain women of good birth were judged 
worthy to share the Queen’s work, and lived with her, it would seem, in a kind of 
seclusion, seeing only such chosen visitors as Margaret brought with her to cheer their 
labours, and forswearing all idle talk and frivolity. The Queen had such austerity 
mingled with her graciousness and such grace with her severity, says her monkish 
biographer, loving an antithesis, that all feared and respected her presence. ‘‘ Her 
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life was full of moderation and gentleness, her speech contained the very salt of 
wisdom ; even her silence was full of good thoughts.” 

This biographer—according to the conscientious and painstaking investigations of 
the Bollandist Fathers, who examine in their careful way all the guarantees and 
traditions of the manuscript with a jealousy worthy of the most enlightened historians 
—is not Turgot, who is usually credited with it, but Theodoric, a monk of Durham, 
who must have shared with Turgot, at some period of his life, the office of spiritual 
director and confidant to the Queen. It is curious that both these writers should have 
passed from the northern Court to the community at Durham, of which Turgot was 
prior and Theodoric a simple brother ; yet not so strange either, for Durham was 
largely patronized and enriched by Margaret and her husband, of whose kingdom 
now and then, according to the fluctations of war, it formed a part. Turgot’s 
Life, which was presumably written in the vernacular, would seem to have perished ; 
but that of Theodoric is very full, and contains many details which set before 
us the life of the simple Court, with its many labours and charities: the King 
full of reverence and tender surprise and admiration of all his wife’s perfections ; 
the young saint herself, sweet and bright in modest gravity amid a tumultuous 
world little respectful of women, full of the excessive charity of the age and of her 
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race, and of those impulses of decoration and embellishment which were slow 
to develop among the ruder difficulties of the North. Theodoric himself must 
have been more or less of an artist, for in speaking of the ‘‘ golden vases ” and orna- 
ments for the altars of the new church which Margaret devised, ‘‘I myself carried 
out the work,” he says. These must have been busy days in Malcolm’s primitive 
palace while the workmen were 
busy with the great cathedral close 
by, the mason with his mallet, the 
homely sculptor with his chisel, 
carving those interlaced and em- 
bossed arches which still stand, 
worn and gray, but little injured, 
in the wonderful permanency of 
stone, in the nave of the old Abbey 
of Dunfermline : while the Queen’s 
rooms opened into the hall where 
her ladies sat over their embroidery, 
among all the primitive dyes that 
art had caught from herbs and tra- 
ditional mixtures, on one hand— 
and on the other into noisier work- 
shops, where workmen with skilful 
delicate hammers were beating out 
the shining gold and silver into 
sacred vessels and symbols of 
piety. Margaret along with her 
stores of more vulgar wealth, and 
the ingots which were consecrated 
to the manufacture of crucifix and 
chalice, had brought many holy 
relics : and no doubt the cases and 
shrines in which these were en- 
closed afforded models for the 
new, over which Father Theodoric, 
with his monkish cape and cowl 
laid aside, and his shaven crown 
shining in the glow of the furnace, 
was so busy. What a pleasant stir 
of occupation and progress, the 
best and most trustworthy evi- 
dences of growing civilization, 
must have arisen within the shelter 
of the woods which framed that 
centre of development and new 
life ; the new cathedral rising day 
by day, a white and splendid reality 
in the clearing among the trees ; 
the bells, symbols of peace and 
pleasantness, sounding out over 
the half-savage country ; the chants 
and songs of divine worship swell- , aac 
ing upward to the skies. Margaret’s LADY STAIR’S CLOSE. 

royal manufactory of beautiful 

things, her tapestries and metal work, her adaptation to all the possibilities of ornament 
latent in every primitive community, with the conviction, always ennobling to art, that 
by these means of sacred adornment she and her assistants and coadjutors were serving 
and pleasing God, no doubt consoled her ardent and active spirit for the loss of many 
comforts and graces with which she must have been familiar. At the same time her new 
sphere of influence was boundless, and the means in her hand of leavening and moulding 
her new country almost unlimited—a thing above all others delightful to a woman, to 
whom the noiseless and gradual operation of influence is the chief weapon in the world. 
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There is nothing, however, in this history more charming than the description of 
the relations between the royal pair. King Malcolm had probably known few graces 
in life except those, a step or two in advance of his own, which were to be found in 
Northumberland in the house of Earl Siward ; and after the long practical struggle of 
his reign between the Scots and Celts, who had already so far settled down together 
as to constitute something which could be called a kingdom, he had no doubt fallen 
even from that higher plane of civilization. Such rude state as the presence of a 
queen even in those primitive days might have procured had been wanting, and all his 
faculties were probably absorbed in keeping peace between the unruly chieftains, and 
fostering perhaps here and there the first rising of a little community of burghers, 
strong enough by union to defend themselves. Uneasy, there can be little doubt, was 
often the head which bore the circlet of troubled supremacy among all those half- 
subdued tribes; and his dwelling in the heart of the ‘‘dense forest,” amid all the 
noisy retainers in the hall and jealous nobles in the council chamber, would leave little 
room for beauty or sweetness of any kind. When the stranger princess suddenly 
came in like an enchantment, with her lovely looks and ‘‘jocund eloquence ”—full of 
smiles and pleasant speech, yet with a dignity which overawed every rude beholder— 
into these rude and noisy halls, with so many graceful ways and beautiful garments 
and sparkling jewels, transforming the very chambers with embroidered hangings and 
all the rare embellishments of a lady’s bower (with which no doubt the ship had been 
provided, and which medizval princesses, like modern fine ladies, carried about with 
them)—the middle-aged man of war was evidently altogether subdued and enraptured. 
To see her absorbed in prayer—an exercise which Malcolm had perhaps felt to be the 
occupation of monks and hermits only—to see her bending over her beautiful book 
with all its pictures, reading the sacred story there, filled him with awe and a kind of 
adoration. He could not himself read, which made the wonder all the more; but 
though incapable of mastering what was within, he loved to handle and turn over the 
book from which: his beautiful wife derived her wisdom, touching it with his rude 
hands with caressing touches, and kissing the pages she loved. When he found one 
manuscript which she particularly esteemed, he ‘‘ sent for his goldsmith” and had the 
vellum encased in gold and ornamented with jewels; then carried it back to her with 
such fond pleasure as may be easily imagined. Margaret on her part did what she 
could to secure to her King some of the punctilios of reverential respect due, in her 
knowledge, to a monarch. She suggested the formation of a royal guard to protect 
the King’s person and surround him with honour and observance. She filled the 
palace with her wealth, adorning it in every way, providing fine clothes for the 
retainers and so enriching the house that the table was served with dishes of gold and 
silver. And it would seem that the reputation of a new and splendid Court thus 
suddenly evolved among the northern mists got abroad, and brought merchants with 
their wares up the Firth, and quickened, if it did not altogether originate, the first 
feeble current of trade which was the precursor and origin of all our after wealth in 
Scotland. 

This was not all, however, that Margaret did for the commonwealth. If we may 
trust her biographer, it was she who established that great principle of reform so 
important in all states, and generally one of the later fruits of civilization, which 
prohibited soldiers from exacting money or putting under requisition the peaceful 
people, and ordained that all they had or took for the purpose of war should be 
honestly paid for. Altogether Margaret’s influence was exerted for the best purposes 
to induce her husband ‘‘to relinquish his barbarous manners and live honestly and 
civilly,” as the chronicler says. It was perhaps not so good an exercise of her power 
when she opened arguments, apparently through Malcolm as interpreter, with 
the native clergy of Scotland, the hermits and ecclesiastics of Columba’s strain, and 
the mysterious Culdees of whom we know so little, the one certain fact fully established 
concerning them being, that they kept Easter at a different date from that appointed 
by Rome. The King, though no scholar, would seem to have been a linguist in his 
way, since he spoke both languages—by which we suppose is meant the Saxon 
and either Celtic or Pictish, a most difficult question to determine—with a smattering 
of Latin; and was thus able to act as Margaret’s mouthpiece in her arguments. 
She found fault with the Celts not only for the date of their Easter, but for their 
habit of not communicating at that festival. It is very curious to note in their 
answer the very same reason which has prevailed in later days among all the changes 
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of faith and ceremonial, and is still put forth in Highland parishes as an excuse for the 
small number of communicants. The Celtic priests and bishops defended their flocks 
by citing the words of St. Paul, in which that Apostle says that those who eat and 
drink unworthily eat and drink condemnation to themselves. So, according to 
Theodoric, the Celtic party in the Church answered Margaret: and so would 
their descendants, the — 
‘*Men” of the High- <¥ 
lands, answer at this 
day. The integrity of 
the tradition is very 
remarkable. On the 
other hand, they offend- 
ed the devout Queen by 
their neglect of Sun- 
day, a reproach which 
cannot be addressed 
to their descendants. 
These theological 
discussions between 
the fair and learned 
Queen and the High- 
land ecclesiastics and 
anchorites, carried on 
by means of her chief 
convert her husband, 
whom love for her had 
taught to respect and 
share in her devotion, 
must have afforded 
many picturesque and 
striking scenes, though 
unfortunately there 
was no modern ob- 
server there to be in- 
terested and amused, 
but only Theodoric 
standing by, himself 
very hot upon the 
atrocity of a miscalcu- 
lated Easter, and per- 
haps helping his royal 
mistress here and there 
with an argument. 
Naturally his story is 
especially full upon the 
religious side of Mar- 
garet’s life—her much 
prayer, her humility 
and reverence during 
the services of the 
Church, an intent and 
silent listener to all : 
teachings, only a little QUEEN MARY’S BATH. 
disposed to rebel now 
and then when her confessor passed too lightly over her faults. As for her charities 
they were boundless. It was not for nothing that the blood of St. Ursula, and that 
which was to give life to still another saint, Elizabeth of Hungary, was in her veins. 
It is needless to say that nobody in those days had discovered the evil of indiscriminate 
almsgiving, which was, on the contrary, considered one of the first of Christian virtues. 
Margaret was the providence of all the poor around her. Her biographer tells us 
naively, with no sense that the result was not one to be proud of, that the fame of 
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her bounty and kindness brought the poor in crowds to every place where she was. 
When she went out they crowded round her like children round their mother. When 
she had distributed everything she had of her own she took garments and other things 
from her courtiers and attendants to give away, a spoliation to which they consented 
willingly, knowing that the value of everything thus appropriated would be returned to 
them—an excellent reason for acquiescence. This ‘‘rapine of piety ” was so strong in 
her that she sometimes even appropriated to her poor certain of the gold pieces which 
it was the King’s custom to offer at Easter to the Church—a pious robbery which 
Malcolm pretended not to perceive until he caught her in the act, when he accused her 
: with a laugh of tender amusement for her rapacity. 
In all the touches by which the sympathetic priest 
delineates the union of this pair there is something at 
once humorous and pathetic in the figure of the King, 
the rough old warrior, always following with his eyes 
f# the angelic saintly figure by his side, all believing, 
/ half adoring, and yet not without that gleam of 
/ amusement at the woman’s absolute unhesitating 
enthusiasm—an amusement mingled with admiration 
and respect, but still a smile—a delighted surprise 
at all her amazing ways, and wonder what she might 
do next, though everything in his eyes was perfect 
that she did—such as may still be seen in the eyes 
of many a world-worn husband looking on at the 
/ movements of that directer, more simple, yet more 
subtle being, and the quick absolutism and certainty 
of the bright spirit at his side. The grey-bearded 
|B) old soldier, leader of many a raid and victor in many 
a struggle with this new revelation of beauty and 
purity bursting upon his later life, becomes to us a 
recognisable and friendly human soul in these glimpses 
we have of him, unintentional and by the way. 
Theodoric himself must have liked Malcolm, half- 
barbarian as he was, and even admired the look of 
ardent supplication which would come into the King’s 
face, ‘‘a great intentness and emotion,” such as 
seemed to him extraordinary in a secular person, and 
which his wife’s beautiful example and the contagion 
of her piety alone could have developed. 

Among Margaret’s many duties there was one 
which throws a very strange light upon the time. 
Just before her arrival in Scotland, King Malcolm 
had been carrying fire and sword through Northum- 
berland in one of the many raids over the Border 

ZF which were the commonplace of the time—if indeed 
DOORWAY OF SIR A. AITCHESON’S we may speak of the Border at such an unsettled and 

_HOUSE IN BAKEHOUSE CLOSE. shifting period when the limits of the kingdoms were 
so little certain. The issue of this raid was that Scotland, probably meaning for the most 
part Lothian, the southern portion of the country, was filled with English captives, 
apportioned as slaves, or servants at least, through the entire population, so that 
scarcely a house was without one, either male or female. The Queen interested 
herself particularly in these captives, as was natural; sometimes paying the ransom 
exacted for them, and in all cases defending and protecting them. Her emissaries 
went about among them inquiring into their condition and how they were treated, 
visiting them from house to house: and all that Margaret could do to mitigate the 
evils of their captivity was done. Nothing can be more strange than to realize a time 
when Northumbrian prisoners of war could be house slaves in Fife or Lothian. No 
doubt what was true on one side was true on the other, and Scotch captives had their 
turn of similar bondage. 

7 In these days the ancient county which her children love to call the Kingdom of 
Fife was, far more than Edinburgh, then a mere fortress standing up on an invulner- 
able rock in the middle of a fertile plain, the centre of the national life. Not only was 
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the King’s residence at Dunfermline, but the great Cathedral of St. Andrews was the 
ecclesiastical capital, gradually working out that development of Roman supremacy 
and regularity which soon swept away all that was individual in the apostleship of 
St. Columba and the faith of his followers. That the King and Queen were frequently 
at Edinburgh is evident from the fact that Margaret had her oratory and chapel on 
the very apex of the rock, and had there established a centre of worship and spiritual 
life. St. Andrews, however, was the centre of influence, the shrine to which pilgrims 
flowed, and the pious queen, in her care for every office of religion, and eagerness to 
facilitate every exercise of piety, gave special thought to the task of making the way 
easy and safe towards that holy metropolis. The Canterbury of the north was divided 
from the other half of Malcolm’s kingdom by that sea which in these later days we 
are making so many efforts to bridge over and shorten—‘‘ the sea which divides 
Lothian from Scotland,” according to the chronicler, ‘‘the Scottish Sea,” as it is 
called by others, the mighty Firth, which to the rude galleys of the little trading 
villages along its shores must have been a sea dangerous and troubled, full of risks 
and perils. The Queen, we are told, built houses of shelter on either side of this 
angry strait, and established what we should call a line of passenger boats to take 
the pilgrims over at the expense of the State. One wonders how much or how little 
of State policy might mingle in this pious act: for no doubt the establishment of an 
easy and constant means of communication between the wealthy Lothians and the 
then centre of national life must have been of unspeakable use in consolidating a 
kingdom still so imperfectly knit together and divided by the formidable line of the great 
estuary. It is one drawback of a religious chronicler that no such motive, large and 
noble as it might be, is thought of, since even national advantage counted so much 
less than the cultivation of piety. And it is very likely that Margaret thought of 
nothing else, and reckoned a prayer at the shrine of the patron saint as far more 
important than the inter-communications thus established and the knowledge of each 
other thus acquired by the different parts of a kingdom which still retained the differences 
of separate nationalities. A mingled aim, a practical motive, might not have accom- 
plished half so much ; but no doubt among Malcolm’s men, his greybeards pondering 
in council, or perhaps himself thinking of many things as he protected all his wife’s 
schemes, there was a dawning perception, along with the undoubted advantages of 
piety, of a national use in the quickened intercourse and securely established commu- 
nications. If so he would probably blame himself for a mixed motive by the side of 
Margaret’s pure and absolute heavenly-mindedness, yet take pleasure in the secondary 
unacknowledged good all the same. 

Thus their life went on for nearly a quarter of a century in a course of national 
development to which everything contributed, even the love of splendour which 
Margaret brought with her, and her artistic tastes, and the rage for decoration and 
beautiful surroundings which had then begun to be so strong an element in national 
progress. She had many children in the midst of all these labours and public interests, 
seven sons and two daughters, whom she brought up most carefully in all the perfection 
of her own faith. Three of these sons succeeded one after the other to the Scottish 
throne, and proved the efficacy of her teaching by piety as strong and as liberal as her 
own. It was in the year 1093 that Margaret’s beautiful and touching life came to an 
end, in great sorrow yet triumph and (pious victory over trouble. Before this time, 
but at a date not indicated in the narrative, she had parted with her friend and 
biographer Theodoric, probably not very long before her own death, as we are told 
that she was oppressed by forebodings, or rather premonitions of death and sorrow, of 
which she spoke to him with tears. When the moment of separation came both 
penitent and confessor, so long united in the closest bonds of sympathy, wept sore. 
‘** Farewell,” said the Queen; ‘I shall not live long, but you will live long after me. 
Remember my soul in your prayers, and take care of my children; cease not to teach 
and admonish them, especially when they are raised to great estate.” He made the 
promise with tears, not daring to contradict her by happier auguries, and in this way 
took his last farewell of the Queen, and never saw her more. He continues his story 
however, taking it from the lips of a priest who remained with her during the rest 
of her life, probably also a Saxon, since he too became a monk of St. Cuthbert’s on 
Margaret’s death. 

The narrative goes on with an account of the declining health of the Queen. For 
more than six months she had been unable to mount a horse, or sometimes even 
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to rise from her bed, when the King set forth upon one of his raids into England, 
on what provocation or with what motive it is difficult to tell, except that the 
provocation was perpetual and the motive persistent, the leading rule of life. His 
two elder sons accompanied him on this expedition, which for some reason 
Margaret had opposed, ‘‘ much dissuading” him from going; but this time, unfor- 
tunately, had not been hearkened to. Probably she set out along with him, on her 
way to Edinburgh to pass the time of his absence there, which was a place where 
news could be had more readily than beyond the sea in Fife. The solitary castle, 
high perched upon its 
hill, whence messengers 
could be seen approach- 
ing, or, better still, the 
King’s banners coming 
back, was a fitter home 
for an anxious wife than 
the palace over the Firth 
among its woods. How 
long she remained there 
we are not told, and 
there are now unhappily 
no articulate remains at 
all of the old stronghold 
which then crowned that 
height, with its low 
“ massive walls and rude 
buildings. The oldest 
relic in Edinburgh is the 
little sanctuary, plain 
and bare as a_ shed, 
deprived of all appear- 
ance of sanctity, and 
employed for vulgar 
uses for many centuries, 
which was at length dis- 
covered by its construc- 
tion, the small dark 
chancel arch and rude 
ornament, to have been 
a chapel, and which 
there seems no doubt is 
at least built upon the 
site consecrated for 
Margaret’s oratory, if 
not the very building 











itself. Itis small enough 
FR: and primitive enough, 
WEST DOORWAY, HOLYROOD CHAPEL. with its little line of 


toothed ornament, and 
its minute windows sending in a subdued light even in the very flush of day, to be of any 
antiquity. I believe that the fortunate antiquary who had the happiness of discovering 
it, Sir Daniel Wilson, now of Toronto, does not feel secure in claiming for this little 
chapel the distinction of being the very building itself which Margaret erected. Yet 
the interested spectator may well permit himself to picture the sick and anxious 
Queen, worn out with illness and weighed down by sore forebodings, kneeling 
there in the faint light before the shadowed altar, trying to derive such comfort 
as was possible from the ministrations of the priests, and following with her prayers 
her husband and her boys, so young still and not hardened to war, who might be 
falling by the hands perhaps of her own kindred, in the country which was hers, 
yet which she scarcely knew. In the intervals of these anxious prayers, when her 
failing strength permitted, how wistfully the Queen and her ladies must have gazed 
from the walls far around on every side to watch for the first appearance of any 
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messenger or herald of return. From the woods of Dunfermline and its soft rural 
landscape, and the new abbey with its sweet singing and all its magnificence, it must 
have been a change indeed to dwell imprisoned so near the sky, within the low, stern 
rugged walls of the primitive fort, with a few rude houses clinging about it, and the 
little chapel on the rock, small and dark, as the only representative of the stately arches 
and ornate services which she loved. But the little chapel is deeply involved in all the 
later history of Margaret’s life. 

One day her attendants remarked that she was even more sad than her wont, and 
received a reply which must have made them tremble. ‘‘ Perhaps to-day,” she said, 


‘*a great evil has fallen upon the Scots, such as has not happened to them for years.” 
Her hearers however made as 


light as they could of this 
prophetic foreboding, which 
might be but a deepened im- 
pression of the prevailing 
despondency in her heart. 
No doubt that must have 
been a melancholy night in 
the fortress, where the women 
who had husbands or sons 
or brothers in the distant ~ 
army would cluster together 
in the antechamber and watch 
for the attendants who came 
and went behind the curtain 
into the sick chamber where 
the Queen, visibly sinking day 
by day, lay sleepless and sad, 
listening for every sound. 
Terrors surrounded the castle 
for the personal safety of its 
occupants as well as for their 
brethren in the wars; and no 
doubt there would be whispers 
of the King’s brother, Donald 
Bane, and of the watchful, 
jealous Celtic chiefs all ready 
to rise with him, should an 
opportunity occur, and dash 
the stranger brood from the 
throne. All these sad prog- 
nostications were quickly 
realized. Next morning ST. ANTHONY'S CHAPEL. 

brought messengers in fear 

and distress from the army to say that the King had fallen at Alnwick in Northumber- 
land, and to prove that Margaret’s prophecy had been fulfilled at the very time it was 
spoken. It was November, dark and cheerless both within and without, and the 
Queen would seem to have been prostrated for a day or two by the sad news; but 
on the fourth day she rose from her bed and tottered to the little chapel on the 
rock to hear mass for the last time, and receive the Holy Sacrament in prepara- 
tion for her end. She then returned to her rooms with the pallor of death already 
on her face, and bidding all around—‘‘ me,” says the priest, ‘‘and the others who 
stood by”—to recommend her to Christ, asked that the black rood should be 
brought to her. This was the most holy of all the relics which she had brought 
with her to Scotland. It was a case of pure gold in the form of a cross, orna- 
mented with marvellous work, bearing the image of the Saviour curiously carved in 
ivory, and enclosing a portion of the true cross (proved to be so by many miracles). 
The Queen took it in her hands, pressed it to her dying breast, and touched it with 
her eyes and face. While thus devoutly employed, with her thoughts diverted from 
all earthly things, Margaret was brought back to her sorrow by the sudden entrance 
of her son Ethelred, who had returned from the defeated army to carry to his mother 
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the dreadful news of the death not only of his father but of his elder brother. The 
sight of his mother in extremity, almost gone, no doubt confused the poor boy, still 
little more than a stripling, and with that weight of disaster on his head—and he 
answered to her faltering inquiry at first that all was well. Margaret adjured him by 
the holy cross in her arms to tell her the truth: then when she heard of the double blow, 
burst out in an impassioned cry. ‘‘I thank Thee, Lord,” she said, ‘‘ that givest me 
this agony to bear in my death hour.” Her life had been much blessed; she had 
known few sorrows ; it was as a crown to that pure and lovelit existence that she had 
this moment of bitterest anguish before God gave to His beloved sleep. 

While this sad scene was enacting within, the country was full of tumult and 
conspiracy without. Donald Bane, the brother of Malcolm, had no doubt chafed at 
the Saxon régime under which the King had fallen, for years, and struggled against 
the influences brought in from abroad in the retinue of the foreigner, as has been done 
in every commonwealth in history at one time or another. He represented the old 
world, the Celtic rule, the traditions of the past. Some of the chroniclers indeed 
assert that Malcolm was illegitimate and Donald Bane the rightful heir to the crown. 
He was, at all events, a pretender kept in subjection while Malcolm’s strong hand held 
the sceptre, but ready to seize the first opportunity of revolution. No doubt the news 
of the King’s death, and of that of his heir, would run like wildfire through the 
country ; but it would seem that the attempt of Donald must have been already 
organized, since his siege of Edinburgh, where most of his brother’s children were 
with their mother, placed there for safety in the King’s absence, had already begun. 
Upon the death of the Queen Donald was not likely to have treated the royal children 
who stood in his way with much mercy ; and the state of affairs was desperate when 
young Ethelred, the third of her sons, not yet arrived at man’s estate, closed his 
mother’s eyes, and found himself at the head of the weeping family shut up within the 
castle, surrounded by precipices on every side except that upon which his angry uncle 
lay with all the forces of the discontented in Scotland at his back, all the lovers of the 
old régime and enemies of the stranger, and with a fierce contingent from Norway to 
support his Celtic horde. In the simplicity of the narrative we hear not a word of the 
troubled councils which must have been held while the boy-prince in his sorrow and 
in the sudden dreadful responsibility laid on his young shoulders, turned to such wise 
advisers as might have followed Margaret into the stronghold, and took thought how 
to save the children and carry off the precious remains of the Queen. The expedient 
to which they had recourse was one which their assailants evidently thought impossible. 
That the rock upon which Edinburgh Castle stands should have been considered 
inaccessible by practical mountaineers like the followers of Donald Bane seems 
curious : but in those days the art of climbing for pleasure had not been discovered, 
and it had no place in the methods of warfare. It seemed enough to the assailants 
to hold the gates and the summit of the eastern slopes, where probably there must 
already have been some clusters of huts or rough half-fortified dwellings descending 
from the Castle Hill, foreshadowing a Lawnmarket at least if not yet a Canongate. 
No one would seem to have thought of the possibility of any descent on the other 
side from that perpendicular rock. 

But despair sharpens the wits, and no doubt after many miserable consultations 
a desperate expedient was found. Even now nothing but a goat, or a schoolboy, 
or perhaps a young private fearful of punishment, could find a way down the wonder- 
ful curtain of rock which forms the west side of Edinburgh Castle ; and to guide the 
children and their attendants, a sorrowful little group of mourners, distracted with 
grief and fear, and Margaret’s body in its litter, down those rocks where there was 
scarcely footing for an alert and experienced climber, must have been one of the most 
difficult as it was one of the boldest of undertakings. While the rebel host raged on 
the other side, and any traitor might have brought the enemy round to intercept that 
slow and painful descent, it was accomplished safely under cover of ‘‘a great myst,” 
Heaven, as all thought, helping the forlorn fugitives by that natural shield. Mists 
are no rare things, as everybody knows, on these heights. Perhaps it was the well- 
known easterly haar, the veil of salt-sea fog which Edinburgh so often wraps round 
her still, which, blowing up from the mouth of the Firth, enveloped the travellers 
and hid them in its folds of whiteness, impenetrable by the keenest scrutiny, till they 
had safely reached the level ground, and stealing down to the Queen’s Ferry escaped 
to loyal Fife and their home in Dunfermline. Needless to say that this mist was a 
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miraculous agency to all the family and servants of the Queen. To us it adds 
a touch of local colour, the well-known symbol of a familiar scene. Edinburgh 
was then nothing but a castle upon a rock, and now is one of the fairest and 
most celebrated of historical cities ; but still its perpendicular crags rise inaccessible 
against the setting sun, and still the white mist comes sweeping up from the 
sea. 

It is to the credit of the priests that this is the only miracle that is connected 
with the name of Margaret, 
if we except the pretty le- 
gend which tells a hundred 
years later, when her de- 
scendants removed the re- 
mains of the saint from the 
place where they had been 
deposited to lay them before 
the high altar in Dunferm- 
line, the coffin in which 
they were placed could not 
be carried past the humble 
spot in which lay, brought 
back from Northumber- 
land, the bones of her King. 
The cortege stopped per- 
force, the ceremonial had 
to be interrupted, for all 
the force of all the bearers 
could not carry even in 
death the faithful wife from 
her husband; and the only 
thing it was found that 
could be done was to trans- 
port Malcolm along with 
the partner of his life to 
the place of honour, to 
which on his own account 
that rude soldier had but 
little claim. Many saints 
have had whims as to the 
place of their interment, and 
showed them in a similar 
way, but this is all sweet- 
ness and tender fidelity and 
worthy to be true. The 
royal pair were carried off 
afterwards, stolen away 
like so much gold or silver, U— = 
by Philip of Spain to enrich REID'S CLOSE, CANONGATE. 
his gloomy mausoleum palace, 
and can be traced for a long time in one place or another receiving that strange worship 
which attaches to the most painful relics of humanity. But where they now lie, if in 
the bosom of the kindly earth or among other dreadful remains in some sanctuary filled 
with relics, no one knows. 

Margaret had done in her lifetime great things for Scotland. She had introduced 
comforts and luxuries of every kind, and the decorative arts, and a great deal of 
actual wealth into a very poor and distracted country. The earliest charter which is 
found in the Scottish archives is one of Malcolm and Margaret, showing how the 
time of settlement and established order began in their reign. She had helped to give 
the distracted and divided kingdom, made up of warring sects, that consolidation and 
steadiness which enabled it to take its place among recognised nations. She turned 
the wavering balance between Celt and Saxon to what has proved to be the winning 
side, the side of progress and advancement. The Donalds and Duncans were swept 
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away after a brief and bloody interval and were no more possible in Scotland after 
her, and the reign of the Anglo-Saxon was assured. She was apparently the instru- 
ment too, though there is little information on this subject, of drawing the Church 
of Scotland into that close union with Rome which had been already accomplished in 
England ; a step which, 
if it lost some doubtful 
freedom and independ- 
ence in ecclesiastical 
matters, secured still 
more completely a re- 
cognised place in 
Catholic Christendom 
to the northern king- 
dom. ‘‘The pure 
Culdee” of whom we 
know so little did not 
survive, any more than 
did the Celtic kings, her 
influence and the trans- 
formation she effected. 
Her life and legend 
formed the stepping- 
stone for Scotland into 
authentic history as 
into a consolidated and 
independent existence. 
The veil of fable and un- 
certainty cleared away 
before the mild shining 
of her name and story. 
Like Edinburgh coming 
suddenly into sight, as 
in some old and primi- 
tive picture, high upon 
its rock, with the slope 
of the Castle Hill on 
_ one side and the preci- 
' pices round, and the 
white mist sweeping 
up from the sea, Scot- 
land itself becomes re- 
cognisable and grows 
into form and order by 
the light of her peaceful 
and gracious presence. 
And it is something 
worth noting that this 
image of purity and 
excellence was no 
monkish vision of the 
purity of the cloister, 
ST. ANTHONY'S CHAPEL AND ST. MARGARET'S LOCH. but that more complete 

and at the same time 

more humble ideal of the true wife, mother, and mistress, whose work was in and 
for the world and the people, not withdrawn to any exceptional refuge or shelter— 
which has always been most dear to the Anglo-Saxon race. The influence of such 
an example in a country where manners and morals were equally rudimentary, where 
the cloister proved often the only refuge for women, and even that not always a safe 
one—must have been incalculable, and the protection of a virtuous Court an unspeakable 
gain. The gentle women who worked at their tapestry under Margaret’s eye, and 
learned the gentler manners of other Courts and countries of old civilisation by her 
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side, and did their wooing modestly with the sanction of her approval, must have 


changed the atmosphere of the north in the most wonderful way and quickened every 
current of national 


development though 
the influence was re- 
mote and the revolu- 
tion unperceived. And 
the influence of the 
Saxon princess upon 
history is still more 
evident. The chroni- 
clers go back with 
fond persistence to the 
story of Margaret and 
her sons, and the 
number of her family 
and the circumstances 
of her marriage and 
of her death. Before 
her there is little but 
fable; after her the 
stream of the national 
record flows clear. 
The story of Macbeth 
which is, yet is not,the 
Shakspearian drama, 
and accordingly takes 
quite a curious dis- 
tinct flow of its own, 
like a new and imper- 
fect version of some- 
thing already fami- 
liarly known, is the 
only episode of secular 
history that has any 
reality before we come 
in the next genera- 
tion, to herself and 
her King. The earlier 
annals of Adamnan, 
the life of Columba 
and the records of his" 
sacred isle, belong to 
those ever-living ever- 
continuing legends of 
the saints in which the 
story of the nations 
counts for little. But 
Margaret was fortun- 
ately secular, and 
though a saint, a great and influential personage in the front of ev erything, and also a 
woman in the fullest tide of life to whom all human events were happening ; who 
lived by love and died of grief, and reigned and rejoiced and triumphed as well 
suffered and prayed. 





ST. GILES’S FROM PRINCE'S STREET. 









































JOURNEY TO TEXAS. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON. 


FORT LINCOLN, 
SANTANA, VEGAS COUNTY, 
TEXAS. 
April 2, 1879. 





m@EAR ELSIE, 
I ventured to suggest a year ago to our respected sister, Lavinia, 
that it would do you no harm, and some others a great deal of good, 
if you spent asummer with me. You remember the answer? You 
were delicate, Texas was the land of chills, and I was not a fit person 
to be guardian of so irrepressible a subject as my small, but 
obstreperous, sister. What you wished did not appear until it was 
too late, so my plans were ruthlessly crushed, and Lavinia triumphed. 
This time I write to you, not Lavinia. You are nineteen, my dear, 
and if an American woman is ever going to have her own way she begins at nineteen. 
Will you come this year? And will you come at once? The wife wants you, I want 
you, and as for the boy, to see Aunt Elsie is the dearest wish of his heart. I do not 
expect a favourable reply. I have too much respect for the power of Lavinia’s will 
and authority. Yet this letter shall go. 
Your loving brother, 

ADDISON WYNNE. 


P.S.—If you can defy the powers that be, write af once, so that I may meet you at 
Santana. The cars will carry you there. I will come as far as Hobart Junction if | 
can. Are you afraid of the journey ? 


A. W. 


Would I go? Of course I would. Did the foolish boy think there was only one 
will in the family? The dear old fellow ; if he really wanted his useless, frivolous- 
minded little sister he should certainly have her. Lavinia was shocked at the idea, of 
course, but it was of no use. I said | must go, and I went. 

I sent word, as I was told, the next day, and two weeks later I was rolling out of 
Chicago in a sleeper of the C. B. & Q. Railway, speeding westwards, fairly embarked 
upon a journey of five days and five nights on the cars, and a thirty mile drive 
after that. 

It was a long journey to take alone, but there was no one to go with me, and I 
was not a child, and had an average allowance of wits, and felt sure I should make 
friends on the way. 

How I was watched, and cared for, and waited upon by the railway officials. 
Conductors of trains have faults, I suppose, but they were very good to me. They 
got my tickets; they told me where to change; they brought me coffee; and until I 
got to Hobart Junction, where I hoped to find Addison, I might have been—I really 
was—surrounded by an army of protectors and friends. I looked anxiously up and 
down the platform at Hobart, but, alas! no Addison was to be seen. Well, I had 
come more than a thousand miles alone, assuredly I was capable of conveying myself 
fifty, and he would not fail to be at Santana; so there was nothing to worry about. 
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Nevertheless, when I found that there was only one day-car going on from Hobart ; 
that I was to be the only woman on board, and that the pace at which we were to 
travel would not be more than ten miles an hour because the track was unsafe, my 
heart sank a little, 1 confess, for it was two o’clock in the morning, and I was very, 
very tired. There was a change of conductors, too—a change for the worse. The 
‘‘boss”’ of this train was a large, roughly-dressed person with a hairy face, who stared 
at me as he arranged my bags and wraps upon a seat in front, in a way that was 
scarcely polite, and not at all reassuring. When he had finished his work he growled 
out in a gruff voice, 

‘** Goin’ to Fort Lincoln, this trip, I b’lieve ?” 

I replied with dignity that the commandant of the Fort was my brother, and then, 
leaning back in my seat, closed my eyes and pretended to slumber. This hint was 
sufficient, and to my great joy, after another prolonged stare, the man went about 
his business. When | was quite sure of this I opened my eyes and looked about 
me. It was a very shabby car ; badly furnished, badly lighted, and badly ventilated ; 
a smell of stale tobacco-smoke about it, which made me feel quite sick. I became very 
cross and gloomy. Addison ought to have met me before this. He knew I was alone, 
and must be aware what an emigrant-car was like. Perhaps this was a practical joke 
—he always liked practical jokes—and he hoped to frighten me. Well, he had not 
done that, at any rate. There was nothing to be frightened about. The men in the 
car scarcely noticed me at all, and though my conductor was gruff, his face was not 
forbidding—and he knew Addison. Soothed by these thoughts I closed my eyes in 
good earnest, and tried to sleep. I was accustomed to travelling now, and soon 
dropped into an uneasy doze and began to dream. I dreamed of a face I had not 
seen for a long, long while—the face of an old schoolfellow, Eric Proctor by name, 
who had gone out West some time ago, and was often mentioned by Addison in his 
letters. Eric was a nice boy before he went West, a clumsy, overgrown youth, but 
very amiable and good-natured, with a great head of yellow hair, and simple, honest, 
blue eyes. I don’t know why I dreamed of Eric now ; perhaps it was because he was 
the only person I knew in Texas besides the family; but I did dream of him very 
vividly. I thought I had arrived at Santana and found him on the platform instead of 
Addison. He looked very much older than he used to do, his face haggard and worn. 
He did not speak to me, but, taking my hand, led me away until we were out of 
sight of the station, and then lifted me on to a horse, which had appeared from I don’t 
know where, and we went galloping away at a tremendous pace. I begged him to 
let me go, but he shook his head and spurred on faster. I began to feel cold and 
queer, as if he were made of ice and were freezing me. All at once he stopped with a 
sharp jerk, and with a cry flung me away, and I felt myself falling, falling as if from 
some great height—and aw oke. The train was still. We had pulled up at a wayside 
station to water the engine, and I was shivering with the chill air. The dawn was at 
hand, and | slipped out of the train and walked briskly up and down to warm myself, 
and by the time the wants of the engine were satisfied the sun was rising, and I began 
to recover my spirits. 

The car looked much shabbier by daylight than it had done before, but I cared 
little for that, for we were forty miles on our way, Santana would be reached in another 
hour and my troubles be over. 

I tried to take interest in the appearance of the country, but it looked very unin- 
teresting, and not a bit romantic. Only a dull extent of brown grass on either hand, 
stretching endlessly into space. The prairie, I was told. Where the antelope rove, 
and buffalo may still be seen—with a strong telescope ! 

At last a short bluff whistle from the engine like the bark of some giant dog, a 
movement among the passengers, and a jarring sensation beneath my feet. The 
goal of my desire was not far off. Now the door of the car was opened wide, and 
the conductor, who had kept away from me all the journey, came in from the baggage- 
van to take tickets. Mine was the last. He examined it with unnecessary deliberation, 
and then delivered himself of the following ominous remark : 

‘*Now, say ! why didn’t ye write the colonel that yew were comin’ ?” 

The familiarity of this address would have disgusted me at any ordinary time ; but 
now I only began to feel miserably anxious. 

‘*T did write,” I replied breathlessly. ‘‘ He will be at the station to meet me.” 

‘He an't!” 
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The rejoinder came as sharply as the ping of an arrow. I jumped up with a lump 
in my throat, and looked out of the window. 

The train had stopped, and most of the passengers were leaving it. There was no 
station or depot here ; only a rough platform on one side of the line, with ‘‘ Santana” 
painted in tipsy black letters on the rail, and a solitary log house a few yards away, 
with ‘‘ Post Office” in white letters on the door. Yet this was undoubtedly my desti- 
nation, and the conductor was right—Addison had not come. There were several 
rough, red-faced creatures lounging on the platform, wearing broad-brimmed hats, 
great riding boots, and prominent spurs; there were our passengers disappearing 
one by one into the log house in search of breakfast, but there was no Colonel Wynne. 
What could have happened? I turned from the window with a gasp, and met the eyes 
of the conductor looking down upon me with the grimmest expression I had ever 
seen. 

‘* Well?” he said, with an exasperating interrogatory inflection on that expressive 
word. 

‘*He cannot have received my letter,” I observed hurriedly, striving to keep my 
voice clear and steady, while the lump in my throat grew and grew, and I wanted to 
cry very badly indeed. To avert this catastrophe I suggested that my belongings 
should be removed from the train. The conductor instantly became brisk and helpful, 
and we were soon passing by the red-faced men, who drew back to give us room, 
and stared with great round, stupid eyes, as if they had never seen a girl in a grey 
ulster before. We went straight to the post-office, and were met by the postmaster 
before we reached the door. He was a tall, dark man, with only one eye ; a dreadfully 
ugly man, with a very dirty face and still dirtier hands—a wicked-looking man, | 
thought. The conductor greeted him as if they were old acquaintances. 

** Seen Colonel Wynne lately, Hank ?” 

‘* A week ago—came for his mail.” 

‘* This is his sister.” 

Mr. Hank nodded, as if he were already aware of the fact, and stared very hard 
at me with his one eye. 

‘*Is—is my brother here?” I ventured to ask, just for something to say. 

‘* He’s at the Fort, miss.” 

** And how far off is that ?” 

‘* Thirty mile—bee-line.” 

My heart began to beat at a very uncomfortable rate. A horrible state of things ! 

‘* Would you kindly advise me what to do ?” 

‘* Breakfast,” struck in the conductor decidedly. ‘* You've eat nothing for ten 
hour.” 

‘Thank you,” I answered politely. ‘‘I am hungry; but I want to know how I 
am to get to Fort Lincoln? ” 

This question was not to be answered at once. Neither of the men seemed to hear 
it, and, without further ceremony, ushered me into the house, through one long room 
full of men with a stove in the middle of it, a liquor bar, and several small tables, to a 
small room behind, where there were heaps of blankets scattered about, a rough bed- 
stead, one chair, and a table. 

‘**Sit down,” said the postmaster, pointing to the chair. I obeyed, feeling very 
forlorn and helpless. It was a dreadful position to be in. There did not seem to be a 
woman anywhere; I was thirty miles from my brother, with no visible means of 
reaching him; and this dreadful one-eyed man was master of the situation. A 
whispered colloquy, lasting several minutes, now took place between the postmaster 
and the conductor, after which the former, whose name I subsequently discovered to 
be Mr. Hank Wybrow, turned to me and cleared his throat as though he were about 
to address a camp-meeting. 

‘‘ There’s but two things to be done, miss, as far as we kin see, and you must fix 
on which road suits ye best. Kunnel Wynne don’t expect you, I reckon, so you'll have 
to hunt him, or send and git him to come for yew. I can’t poke up much acommoda- 
tion here; and there ain’t a woman nearer than the Fort just now; but if you ‘lect 
to stay, I'll fix what I may to-night and send a boy to the kunnel. If this ain’t good 
enough I'll see if any one is bound Fort Lincoln way with a waggon to take ye there. 
Think it out, will ye? while I dish breakfast, and-let me know your mind in an 
hour.” 
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This was very fairly said. I thanked Mr. Wybrow for his offers, and was able 
to bid farewell to the conductor, who had another ten miles to travel, with a stout 
heart. 

It did not take me long to make up my mind. I cannot say that I relished the idea of 
a thirty mile drive with a stranger, but while breakfast was in course of preparation a 
little incident happened that made this difficulty seem a very small one. The room I 
was in was lighted by one square window not far from the ground, and after the post- 
master had left the room, | saw three pairs of eyes, belonging to the rough faces of 
some of the men I had seen on the platform, staring fixedly at me. They disappeared 
with great quickness when they saw that I was aware of their scrutiny ; but the 
feeling of being watched was very unpleasant, and I felt that I would not pass a 
night at Santana on any account. 

Mr. Wybrow appeared relieved when I told him this, and when he brought up break- 
fast introduced a man who owned a waggon, and guaranteed to arrive at Fort 
Lincoln before sundown. 

I can see the fellow now, though it is ten years since that day. A very thin man, of 
middle height, dressed in neat brown canvas clothes. His hair was very smooth, parted 
in the middle, and carried back behind his ears as tightly as if it were bound with 
rope. He had a small round head, a flat nose, brown eyes, rather dull and expression- 
less, very high cheek bones, and thick lips. An ugly man, yet quiet and modest in 
manner and speech, with a soft well-modulated voice. He was inclined to be bald, 
stooped in his gait, and seemed a rather stupid and altogether insignificant kind of 
person. A ‘‘doctor of medicine” he called himself, and added with some dignity that 
he was a “ friend of Colonel Wynne’s.” 

I trusted him. His quiet voice was a relief after the harsh speech of Mr. Wybrow, 
and my one object in life just then was to get away from those horrible staring eyes. 
In less than an hour I was by his side, jolting along the Fort Lincoln road, behind a 
stout team of mules. 

I cannot remember now how far we went before I began to feel nervous and 
uncomfortable. I know that it was a long way; for I remember congratulating myself 
upon having left Santana, because my companion told me that the late postmaster 
had been murdered by cowboys a week or two ago—this was doubtless how my letter 
miscarried—and that the station was known to be one of the worst haunts for rowdies 
in the county. But the time came at length when he fell quite silent, and I then found 
that whenever I turned my head to view the prairie about us, his eyes rested upon my 
face. Oh, how terrible it was! I edged away from him to the farthest corner of the 
seat, and felt more and more helpless and unnerved every moment. The suspense did 
not last long. When he perceived my fears he boldly raised his eyes and looked at 
me with a smile of the most horrible kind. Then he laughed softly, a dry hard laugh. 

I tried to speak now, but my throat was dry and parched, and my tongue seemed 
paralysed. He laughed again, louder, and stooping quickly, pulled up the mules with 
a jerk. I knew what was coming now, and before he could touch me sprang from 
the waggon. He followed me with the swift, silent movement of a snake, and as I 
turned to meet him, for I could not run, he laughed for the third time. The sound 
roused me. I tried to seize his throat with both hands. I felt that I could kill him 
for that laugh. But, oh! the weakness of a woman! Why are we not as 
strong as men? He caught my wrists in his hard, brown fingers; my arms were 
forced back, powerless and helpless, as if held in iron bands. I screamed now, in 
good earnest, and struggled against him with all my strength and soul, and all the 
time I felt his grip grow tighter and tighter—his muscles were of steel. Suddenly he 
relaxed his hold, and stood still, and his flushed face became colourless and livid, as if 
I had accomplished my desire and he was dying. Then he let me go, starting from 
me as if I were some poisonous thing : and dropping on his knees, he bent his head to 
the ground and listened. When he rose to his feet a moment later he reeled and 
staggered like a drunken man, looking at me wildly with the expression of some 
hunted beast of prey. I stared at him dumbfounded for a moment, feeling very giddy 
and sick ; and then I knew what he had heard. We were in a hollow, between two 
rolls of prairie, and could not see far on either side, but sound carries a long way in 
this country, and even my unaccustomed ears now caught a low rumbling thunder, 
becoming louder every instant—the flying hoofs of galloping horses. It came from 
behind ; some one had followed us. Whoever it might be the wretched man who had 
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betrayed his trust was likely to get short shrift. He knew it well, and now threw 
himself on his knees at my feet, muttering, in a hoarse whisper, 

‘Come back to the waggon. They'll murder me in cold blood else, before your 
eyes. I swear I was only fooling. I had not a wrong thought in my heart. Save 
me, save me!” 

I was willing to do that, much as I loathed the creature, for he had not hurt me ; but 
I could not go back to the waggon. I began to feel very faint and queer ; the sensation 
of safety, after the horrible tension a minute ago, was a severe reaction, and almost 
too much for me. The poor wretch saw this, and his muttered supplication rose to a 
bitter cry. 

‘They are cowboys; they’ve heard your call. They'll tear me in pieces if you 
drop. Don’t! Oh, my God! my God!” 

I set my teeth hard. I would zot yield to my weakness. Bad as his intentions 
were, I could not let him be killed. With a great effort I managed somehow to keep 
my head steady, and then my rescuers swept over the hill, and the danger was over. 

Twelve mounted men there were, riding at a tearing gallop, with free bridle rein. 
They gave a tremendous shout when they saw us, and then there was a great flash of 
steel and silver, as twelve revolvers sprang from sheath, and were cocked and made 
ready for use. The poor wretch at my feet buried his face in his hands, and crouched 
in terror, and I felt very nervous indeed, for these cowboys looked dreadfully fierce. 
On they came, silent now, many of them with bare knives between their teeth. No 
wonder this guilty creature was in despair. I went forward to meet them, and was 
about to speak, when a hat was waved wildly, a hearty voice greeted me, and I saw 
a face that I knew. It was Eric’s, pale and stern, as I had seen it in my dream, but 
handsomer, very much handsomer ; and in another instant he was off his horse, and 
shaking both my hands until my fingers positively ached. I was in safe keeping, 
now, indeed! 

% * * % * * = 

I have little more to tell. It took all Eric’s influence and my entreaties to save the 
wretched man. But it was done in the end, and we were soon on our way to the Fort. 
There I found out that the very cowboys I had dreaded so much at Santana were 
instrumental in causing the timely arrival of the rescue party. They had their 
suspicions, and when Eric—who rode into Santana half an hour after I left it—said 
he should follow me, they volunteered to a man. 

I may pass over Addison’s astonishment when we arrived at the Fort. He had 
never received my letter. We had a most joyful time that day ; but I think what 
interested me most were some words I overheard Addison say to Eric Proctor :— 
‘*You must stay a month at least with us. We don’t often see you, and now that 
Elsie is here—!” 

Eric did stay ; and I am bound to admit that he made the most of his time. Before 
I went back to Chicago we were engaged to be married. 


— 
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THE DOCKERS’ STORY. 


By BENJAMIN TILLETT. 





SSSSE tale of the dockers has during the last few months been told by 
many people and in many different ways. The subject too has been 
discussed from several standpoints and applied to suit various views. 
But since the dockers include in their ranks all sorts and conditions 
of men, it is only natural that their grievances should be aired for 
them by all sorts and conditions of writers and speakers. It is not 
my intention in this paper to take away from or add to what so 
many kind friends have said and done in our behalf, nor am I going 
to pay off old scores upon the Dock Directors or contradict the many injurious 
statements which our foes have not hesitated to make; but as secretary of the Dock 
Labourers’ Union and the originator and organizer of the late strike I should like to 
tell the readers of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE my own story in my own way. 
Few outsiders can form any adequate opinion of the docker’s life. ‘‘ Horrible 
London” is painfully and acutely realized by our ‘‘ class” in all its agonizing torment 
and debasement. To obtain employment we are driven into a shed, iron-barred from 
end to end, while outside a foreman or contractor walks up and down with the air of 
a dealer in a cattle market, picking and choosing from a crowd of men, who in their 
eagerness to obtain employment trample each other under foot, and like beasts fight 
for the chances of a day’s work. I have often pictured the home of the working 
man under the best conditions, with the comforts which a simple life can enable him 
to enjoy ; and a house’ replete with such things that give rest after a hard day’s toil. 
I have pictured the working man at his fireside, listening to the music and the shouts 
and laughter of happy and well-nourished childhood, which fill with joy the mother’s 
heart. The man who is a husband and father in such a scene feels the dignity of his 
manhood ; surely this is not too much for any man with heart and brain to aspire to! 
We do not blame our employers for discharging us from three to six months in the 
year in a manner that cannot be avoided; but what we must blame them for is, that 
while we are at work, they grind us down to a paltry pittance, which allows of no 
provision for the dark days that are to come upon us. 

If this cutting-down process and keen competition continues it means absolute 
starvation for us, and ultimate ruin for our employers. To provide against such an 
undesirable condition we are banded together with a hope that in protecting ourselves we 
shall give such stability to the trade that will not permit of this unhealthy cheapening of 
labour and ruinous competition ; for we know only too well that our class is the first 
affected ; we therefore want the principle that we have expounded to so take root that 
it may grow and spread among those who may be engaged in this kind of labour. 

The influx of continental pauperism only aggravates and multiplies the number of 
ills which press so heavily upon us. Foreigners come to London in large numbers, 
and herd together in habitations unfit for beasts. Immediately they have mastered their 
trade, they send off to the different continental towns for more of their countrymen, 
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employing them on a system of abject slavery, forcing them to work day and night, 
providing them with food in such scanty quantities that it is barely sufficient to keep 
body and soul together, and-a few pence at the end of the week by way of pocket 
money. As soon as each one has learned enough he follows the example taught. him 
by the man he worked for, and so the evil grows, while the work is done at starvation 
wages, both in the tailoring, shoemaking, and other trades and callings, at the same 
time driving our fellow-countrymen out of the various trades, to swell the number of 
starved faces who plead for work at our dock gates. The tradesmen and employers, 
for the sake of present gain, ruin their future prospects by crushing all the dignity 
out of labour, and profiting by a gradual pauperizing system, which forces the 
worker down a sliding scale, and only to follow themselves as a result of cut-throat 
competition. The state looks on at all this in grim silence, guilty of an act which no 
other nation permits, by allowing all the dregs and scum of the Continent to make 
more foetid, putrid, and congested, our already overcrowded slums, alleys, and back 
streets, while they starve, and drive to desperation, men that would have been good 
citizens, good patriots, bearing and discharging every social responsibility with credit 
to themselves and honour and glory to their country. 

In the summer of 1887, after twelve years’ service on the wharves,! I left active 
work and became the secretary of the ‘‘Tea Coopers and General Labourers’ 
Association,” a society comprising in its ranks labourers from all the docks and most 
of the wharves in London. The object of the Association? is to abolish the system 
of contract and sub-contract work which manufactures a class of men who are glad 
enough for an hour’s work to pay for a ‘‘ fo’p’ny doss” ; and to bring about the 
employment of labour on a system of greater regularity and better pay—results that 
we hope to effect by legitimate combination. 

The dock labourers as a class are so poor that the formation of the Union was a very 
difficult task. We managed, however, after great exertions to collect a band of about 
2,500 men. The task, however, of keeping the Union together seemed well nigh 
desperate, and although we received outside aid from many kind friends still the 
numbers gradually fell off. In work of this kind, unless one can constantly carry on 
the business of organization, which is only to be done by speaking at meetings and 
explaining to the men over and over again the objects in view, it is impossible to keep 
a Union together. Unfortunately about a year ago my health gave way and I was 
unable to take the personal part I had hitherto done in gathering together the men 
and addressing them from time to time. I had to leave my post and seek rest. It 
was not long, however, before my health was restored and I was enabled once more to 
resume the lectures to the men in the early morning at the dock gates, and to go in 
and out among them, exhorting them to combine. But the Union had meanwhile fallen 
to 300, and it required almost superhuman efforts to get it up again. However, at the 
time of the strike we mustered 800. 

Since the formation of the Union I had made many efforts to get the case of the 
dock labourers placed before Parliament, but it was not until the Committee of the 
House of Lords was holding its inquiry into the Sweating System in the tailoring and 
other trades that I succeeded in obtaining a hearing. Even then the chances of the 
men’s grievances being heard seemed likely to fall to the ground, as my first application 
was rejected by the committee. After a personal interview, however, with Lord 
Dunraven, to whose influence with the committee I believe we are indebted for being 
heard at all, I received a notice to attend at the House of Lords, with the result that 
an investigation extending over a fortnight was made into the system of employment at 
the docks. Over twenty witnesses, representing both employers and employed, were 
examined, and thus for the first time the complaints of the dock labourers were fairly 
brought to the notice of the public. 

Without going into the minor causes of dissatisfaction I will here give a list of the 
principal grievances under which we have suffered. These grievances, which are 
identical with those laid before the Sweating Committee, led to the late strike which 
has gained for us so much sympathy at home and in the Colonies. 


Under the contract system an undue amount of profit is absorbed by the contractors 
and sub-contractors, who come between the men and their employers. 


¥ Work on the wharves is identical with work at the docks, with the exception of the unloading of vessels. 
* Now called ‘* The Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and General Labourers’ Union of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
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The system of f/us works unfairly to the casual labourer, and we have no means 
of ascertaining how the amount of f/us is calculated. 

No minimum time is fixed for which men are engaged, but they are taken 
on at irregular times, and liable to be dismissed at any hour. 

Men are made to work before and after the time for which they are paid. 

No spells are allowed to the men, who when there is a glut of shipping 
sometimes work all day and all night. 

Owing’ to the irregular way in which labour is taken on the men have to wait 
at the dock gates in an indescribable state of abjection, perhaps for days, on 
the chance of getting work. 

Favouritism and unfairness prevail in engaging labour. 


Men are employed at the docks under two systems—task work and contract 
work. In the former case the men who are engaged by the Dock Company 
direct are paid at the rate of 5d. an hour, with a p/us. A certain sum of money 
is allowed for discharging a ship. This sum is fixed by the warehouse-keeper, 
according to the minimum and maximum rate per ton settled by the Company. If the 
ship works out at less than the price fixed upon, the money so gained is shared among 
the men and called f/us. The chances of getting a share in the p/us, which is supposed 
to act as a stimulus to the men to work quicker and harder, is lessened by the oppor- 
tunity given to the foreman to employ as few hands as possible to do the work. The 
basis of calculation is not only unknown to the men, but apparently is unknown to the 
officials themselves, since they are never able to give an explanation of how the calcu- 
lation is arrived at, and the only intimation given to the men as to the amount earned 
is the declaration put up on a board after the ship has been discharged. It must also 
be borne in mind that the casual labourers do not share the f/us in the same proportion 
as the preference men. Contract work is a system under which a contractor undertakes 
the work of unloading a vessel, piling the goods, marking and weighing them, and the 
various manipulations previous to delivery or trans-shipment. 

Now as to the taking-on of the men. A bell rings half an hour before the time of em- 
ployment. The foreman takes on his men, who are promptly drafted off to various parts 
of the docks, quays, sheds, warehouses, &c., but although called at 7.30, the docker’s 
pay does not begin until 8 o’clock ; thus the ingenuity of the contractor is exercised in 
devising means to sweat the labourer, and by employing as few hands as possible and 
working them at a high pressure, they manage to reap a greater profit than would 
otherwise be the case. It is however but fair to say that the contract prices have gone 
down some fifty or sixty per cent. during the last sixteen years, while the wages of the 
men remain the same ; yet, by the means above stated, this loss is made up by sweating 
the men. [This is very fully explained in my evidence before the House of Lords’ 
Sweating Committee, page 119 of the 2nd Report. } 

Men are selected for ship-workers who possess a knowledge of setting up gear and 
fastening up gins.! They work in the hold, making the goods into sets, which are 
then drawn up by hydraulic cranes—a dangerous kind of work, as proved by the 
necessity of placing men on the hatchways to guide the crane-man in the raising and 
lowering of the goods, and giving warning in case of need to those below. This kind of 
labour is both hard and laborious, and requires much skill. The men engaged therein 
are intelligent and self-reliant, and in nearly all the disputes that have taken place at 
the docks, it is the men who do this kind of work who have been the first to take up 
the cudgels. The quay work, although perhaps less laborious, still requires skill, and, 
in some cases, almost a mathematical knowledge is necessary in order to measure at 
a glance the ground and estimate the quantity of goods that can be piled thereon. 

Goods when taken from the vessel are either landed on the quay in sets or lowered 
down the shoots to be taken away by truckmen. An amusing feature in dock work 
now comes in. I allude to the rush made to seize a truck with wheels that run easily. 
Perhaps more altercations occur over the trucks than any other disputes between the 
men. A certain man is told off to oil these wheels, and the old dockers are pretty well 
on the alert to see that the work is done. The deal and grain work requires men of 
the greatest physical stamina, and it is only the strongest of dockers who are found 
able to perform this kind of work, which, in many cases, is responsible for premature 
old age and other unfortunate results. 

1 A kind of pulley. 
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Such are some of the conditions under which the docker works, but a chief cause 
of his dejected appearance and poverty is the irregular method of hiring. Unlike the 
system in force at Cardiff, Glasgow, and Liverpool, the London docker has to wait at 
the dock gates till he is hired, as there is no stated time for calling on. 

To this grievance I made special reference in my evidence before the Sweating 
Committee, yet the writer of an able article on ‘‘ Dock Labour ” in the Zimes of 
August 29th stated that ‘‘ There is no evidence upon the subject of the ‘four hours’ 
call,’ which the Companies are now willing to concede.” 

That the writer was in error on this point is clearly shown in the Sltowing letter 
from Lord Dunraven, which appeared in the Zimes next day :— 

S1R,—In the interesting summary given in the 7zmes of to-day of the evidence from the docks 
taken before the House of Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System, a mistake occurs which may 
be misleading. 

In the paragraph dealing with “calls on” it is stated that “there is no evidence on the subject 
of the ‘four hours’ call’ which the companies are now willing to concede.” If your readers, however, 
will turn to the evidence of Mr. Tillett (Q. 12,812—24), of Mr. Gray (Q. 13,691—2), and of Colonel 
Birt (Q. 14,359--73), they will find that the matter was gone into before the Committee. 

Yours obediently, 
DUNRAVEN. 

Without going into the history of the docks, I will give a few facts and figures 
relating to the same, leaving my readers to judge whether the accommodation 
provided is not greater than the trade of London demands, and whether the chances 
of paying the shareholders anything like a fair interest on their money is not exceed- 
ingly remote. At one time the Port of London may be said to have been without 
a rival, but Liverpool, Glasgow, Cardiff, Hull, Bristol, &c., have during the last few 
years been rapidly gaining ground, and ships that formerly loaded and unloaded 
exclusively in the London Docks now divide themselves among the various ports of 
the United Kingdom, with the result that the financial position of the port of London 
is at the present day very far from being in the position it might have been had its 
rivals not sprung into prominence. 

Yet in face of this knowledge the Tilbury Docks were built at a cost of 
44,000,000, and the Albert Dock at £2,000,000; while, in order to get the business 
for these docks, it became necessary to pay commissions to the merchants. Thus 
a heavy debt was incurred which the dock directors find very difficult to reduce, 
whilst at the same time the paying of interest to the shareholders on the capital 
invested is a knotty problem to solve. But this unwise endeavour to attract trade to 
the Port of London is no reason for allowing men to work at an employment which is 
both hard and dangerous,’ for insufficient remuneration. 

Even the introduction of machinery has had an adverse effect on the men 
employed at the docks, and renders their chances of obtaining work less than before 
its institution. Now a vessel of 5,000 tons can be discharged with greater dispatch 
than a vessel of 500 tons twenty years ago. This means that fewer hands are 
required for the work, while the rapidity of the sets allows no time for a spell. It was, 
however, the introduction of contract and sub-contract work that told most onthe 
men. This system followed close upon the strike of 1872, which, while it gained for 
the men a rise of 20 per cent. in wages, brought in its train a system of sweating by 
which a man may have to work for 2}¢. an hour.” I have heard our class designated 
as a ‘Lazy Crew.” I could tell of numbers of cases where men have walked about 
looking for work until they have dropped down from sheer exhaustion. My heart has 
bled to see noble-hearted fellows with faces hungry and despairing. One case I heard 
of a man living in Bethnal Green, who on three consecutive days unsuccessfully tramped 
to the Albert Docks to get work without tasting food in the interval, and at last came 
home ill, only to be nursed by a sick wife and fed by neighbours already impoverished. 

Notwithstanding the publicity given to our grievances last November, the Dock 
Companies allowed nine months to go by without making any effort to deal with the 

same, although, as even the opponents of the strike will allow, they had ample time 
and opportunity to deal with the position of affairs and endeavour to better the 
condition under which the men were working. That the publication of the Report of 
the House of Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System was deferred te next Session 


) As shown by the evidence of Mr. Preston and others before the Sweating Committee. 
? Yor fertner evidence on this point see the Second Report of the Sweating Committee, p. 119. 
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is deeply to be regretted, since had the weight of that Report been brought to bear 
upon the directors it is possible that the claims of the dockers might have received 
that attention and satisfaction which was only wrung from them by the pressure of 
public sympathy, and by a strike of all hands, that, well supported as it was by funds 
from within and without, must have carried privation to many thousands of families. 

A fortnight before the great strike I sent a letter to the dock officials, setting 
forth the claims of the men, and asking for some mild reforms. A formal ac- 
knowledgment was the only result of my application. At my usual Sunday morning 
meeting following I addressed the men on the great movements that have of late 
years tended to raise the status of the working classes. The lecture evidently led the 
men to think more of their own position, as next Sunday morning there was a much 
larger attendance, while on the following day, after discussion among themselves, 
a deputation came to me with a request that I would place the men’s demands as drawn 
up by themselves before the dock officials, and ask that an answer should be given on 
the next day. No doubt the time was short, but then it must be remembered that I 
had written a fortnight before for milder reforms without receiving a satisfactory 
reply. The men were determined, and it was with difficulty that I prevailed upon 
them, when no answer was received to their application in the time stated, to continue 
to work for the remainder of the day. 

On Wednesday, August 14th, a general strike was agreed upon, and after a meeting 
of the South Dock workers a procession was formed and a visit paid to the gates of the 
other docks. The enthusiastic shouts of the men soon acted as a call to arms to those 
working within. From the woodyard of the West India Dock the workers came out in 
hundreds, accompanied by a large body of stevedores. We then marched to the East 
India dock, and, with added recruits, proceeded to the Milwall Dock, returning with our 
forces to the West India Dock, where arrangements for the next day were made. On 
that day I addressed twelve meetings. At six o’clock the following morning we 
were astir, and found the ranks of the strikers largely increased. We marched our 
forces in procession to the West, East, South, Victoria and Albert Docks, and at each 
dock speeches were made by representatives of the men. From the docks we made a 
complete tour of the wharves from Limehouse to London Bridge, and finally held a 
large meeting on Tower Hill. On the third day of the strike we marched, with banners 
and brass bands, to the number of 10,000 through the City, and a deputation attended 
at the Dock House to discuss with the directors the points in dispute. The tone of 
the directors, however, was anything but conciliatory, and we could only get them to 
say that they would consider our demands. It was during our march to the City on 
that morning that I first met John Burns, who together with Tom Mann proved such 
friends to us during the strike. Later followed the mediation of the Lord Mayor, 
Cardinal Manning, and others. But what happened during the month of the strike is 
too well known to need repetition here. The dock directors were defeated on all 
points. The suggestion that the strike was the work of socialists and politicians is 
as untrue as it is unfair to the cause of labour. Neither socialism, creed, nor politics 
entered into the strike. The credit of the victory is due to the men themselves, 
and not to any speech-making from outsiders. 

The rise in wages after November 4th will range from ten to thirty-five per cent., 
and will be shared by all connected with the shipping and wharf work. Even the 
carmen will benefit by the strike, and men whose connection with the docks is very 
remote will share in the benefit of the rise. So far as the docks are concerned the 
contract system may be said to have received its death blow, and already a feeling of 
mutual respect between employer and workman is arising. The strike has enabled 
the docker to appreciate what combination can do, and taught him more thoroughly 
to respect himself, his fellows, and his country. It now remains to keep the 
position gained. 

If I were asked the best means to elevate the labouring man I should say give 
him opportunities wherein to exercise his capacity of resource ; to utilize his latent 
energy, encourage him to cultivate an appreciation for art, and give him a knowledge 
of his country’s history, her strength, and her future hopes. Such education could 
scarcely fail to teach obedience to Christian laws and enforce attention to home 
responsibilities. It would make the labouring man realize that in restraining all that 
is vicious within him and acting up to his better nature lies the greatest hope of future 
welfare to himself and prosperity to the country to which he belongs. 
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HE traveller who, after having gone the usual round of the European 
cities famous for their antiquity and art treasures, seeks new im- 
pressions by extending his peregrinations to the ancient capital of 
the Polish kings, has his attention arrested on the Austro-Prussian 
frontier by a strange and desolate spot which strikes the imagination 
as a fitting scene for some dark unholy deed. A waste of sand, 
with hardly a tree or even a blade of grass, spotted here and there 
by a pool of slimy yellow water—such is the place where the territories 

of the three powers that partitioned Poland meet. To the north, in Russian Poland, 

lies Czenstochova, the renowned sanctuary of the ‘‘ black Virgin” in the hill-monastery 
whose defenders beat back the Swedes in 1655 after a six months’ siege, thereby 
producing such an outburst of patriotic enthusiasm in the Polish nation that Charles 

Gustavus and the whole of his army were driven out of the country; to the east 

is Cracow, where Sobieski was crowned and Kosciuszko took the oath of allegiance to 

the people as dictator. 

There is probably no part of Europe which contains in so small a space so many 
historical landmarks conveying memories of national glory and disaster. But the 
inexorable train leaves no time to brood over the tragic fate of Poland. Soon it 
hurries you into an Arcadian region of gentle hills and fields waving with corn, past 
the stately mansion and park of the Potockis, until the spires and towers of Cracow 
come into sight. The first view of the city is picturesque and impressive : not so 
majestic as that of Prague from the old bridge over the Moldau, but more romantic, 
and with less of the straggling growth of a modern town. In Cracow, as in Prague, 
the most prominent object is the castle, standing on a hill above the broad river. But 
the Hradschin of Prague, though it has always been used as a palace, looks like a 
barrack ; while the Zamek of Cracow, though it has been converted by the Austrians 
into a barrack, still looks like a castle. And Prague has no such monument of 
patriotic devotion to the memory of its great men as the simple mound, sur- 
mounted by a granite slab bearing the name of Kosciuszko, which was erected in 
1824, on a hill opposite the Zamek, by the pious hands of Poles of all classes with 
earth from the hero’s battlefields in America and Poland. The mound is 120 feet 
high, and from it there is a view full of grandeur and interest : the sumuli of Krakus, 
the founder of the city 1200 years ago, and of Vanda, his daughter, who drowned 
herself out of grief at the sufferings of her country, devastated by the troops of a 
German prince because she had refused his offer of marriage ; the ancient castle, with 
churches and houses clustering round it ; the winding Vistula; the Polish mountain 
frontier, the Carpathians!; and the rich Galician plains, extending in gentle 
undulations to the far horizon. 





1 The highest peaks of the Carpathians are easily accessible from Cracow. See the article entitled ‘‘In 
the Polish Carpathians,” English lilustrated Magazine, September, 1888. 
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The old walls of Cracow have nearly disappeared, and their place is occupied by 
gardens, with fine old trees and statues of eminent Polish warriors, poets, and men of 
science. Only one of the city gates still remains: it is named after St. Florian, the 
patron saint of Cracow, whose chief function seems to have been to extinguish the 
numerous fires which were constantly breaking out during its many sieges in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This picturesque relic of the military architecture of 
the middle ages forms the principal entrance to the city. As you drive through it you 
perceive on your right, in a quiet sequestered spot suggestive of learned leisure, a 
quaint low building which, though in great part modern, shows the same 
external design as that of the old Florian gate. This is the Czartoryski museum, 
formerly the city arsenal, founded by Prince Ladislas Czartoryski, son of the Foreign 
Minister of Alexander I. of Russia (whose AZemoirs were published in London last 
year) and a worthy representative of the lofty traditions of the long line of warriors 
and statesmen of whom he is the descendant. The contents of the museum present 
many attractions to the student and the connoisseur. There is a valuable library of 
upwards of 100,000 volumes, with a vast number of manuscripts, relating not only to 
the history of Poland, but also to that of other countries. Among the latter are a 
breviary of the most delicate Italian work of the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
given by Pope Gregory IV. to Sigismund, King of Poland ; a fragment of the Bible in 
Hebrew of the tenth century, from Petrarch’s library, with notes probably in his own 
handwriting ; the Vulgate in Slavonic, probably of the thirteenth century ; and a 
contemporaneous copy of the Livre des Tournois du Roi Réné ad’ Anjou, 1460,” a 
duplicate of which is in the Paris National Library, and which has furnished the 
illustrations for Lacroix’s Jmstitutions Militaires du Moyen Age. Many of the 
books, manuscripts, and works of art in the museum originally belonged to the 
famous collection formed by Princess Isabella Czartoryska, the grandmother of the 
present head of the family, in the palace of Pulavy, ‘‘ the centre of the intellectual life 
of Poland,” where Alexander I. paid his memorable visit to the Czartoryskis before the 
battle of Austerlitz. Pulavy and the other family estates were confiscated by the 
Russian Government in consequence of the participation of Prince Adam Czartoryski 
in the revolution of 1831-2, but the most valuable objects in the collection were hidden 
by servants on the estate, and gradually found their way to Paris, whence they were 
brought by Prince Ladislas to Cracow. Even now, after the lapse of more than fifty 
years, articles that had formerly been preserved in ‘‘ the Sibyl’s temple,” or some of 
the other neo-classic buildings which, after the fashion of the time, were scattered 
about the park at Pulavy, are after many vicissitudes occasionally smuggled across 
the frontier to enrich the Cracow museum. Prince Ladislas is continually adding to 
the collection, which, though small, is already one of the most complete in Europe, as 
it contains choice specimens of almost every style and branch of art. Painting is 
represented by works of the Italian, Dutch, German, and French schools. There are 
a fine Raphael, supposed to be the portrait of a Duke of Urbino, and painted in 1504 ; 
a Leonardo da Vinci; portraits by Vandyck and Titian; a Rembrandt of the year 
1634 ; a very characteristic and well preserved Watteau ; and a portrait by Holbein of 
the burgomaster Meyer, for whom he painted the well-known picture of the Madonna 
at Darmstadt. The armoury, though not to be compared for size and splendour with 
those of Vienna and Dresden, contains unrivalled examples of metal work—notably 
some embossed shields of the sixteenth century encrusted with gold—and also a 
number of saddle-cloths embroidered with precious stones which are said to be the 
finest and richest things of this kind that have ever been made. Other beautiful 
examples of textile work are Gobelin, Flemish, Italian, and Eastern tapestries, and one 
of those brilliantly coloured Maziarder carpets which are so much sought after by 
connoisseurs. Renaissance furniture; Limoges enamels; old Venetian and Arabian 
glass; Italian pottery and ivory-work ; precious caskets and gems ; brass and iron 
work ; vases and other objects in cristal de roche; silver work of all countries and 
periods, make up the long catalogue of objects in this museum, which also contains an 
interesting collection of Assyrian, Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and Roman antiquities. 

Between the Florian gate and the market-place are some lofty old houses which were 
formerly occupied by the merchant princes of Cracow when, as one of the Hanse towns, 
it was among the most flourishing commercial centres of Europe, and are now converted 
into aristocratic mansions and hotels. On the wall of one of these houses, the residence 
of the Princess Sanguszko, is a curious and significant relic of medizval times—an 
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iron ring to which was attached a massive chain of the same metal that used to be 
drawn across the street to impede the advance of cavalry when the city was in danger 
of assault. The market-place presents a scene which is in its way unique, especially 
on the days when the peasants, clad in brilliant hues, come there to sell their country 
produce. Its principal feature is a long picturesque building in which the cloth 
merchants used to display their wares. An old chronicle of the year 1257 mentions a 
row of shops as existing on this spot, but they were not supplied with walls and a 
continuous roof until 1391. The greater part of the building was destroyed by fire in 
1555, when it was restored in the style of the Renaissance by John of Padua, the 
Italian architect who was invited to England by Henry VIII. and is said to have built 
Longleat. Some years ago an exterior colonnade was added by the Cracow architect 
Prylinski; and the general effect of the edifice, which now contains an interesting 
gallery of Polish pictures and antiquities on the upper floor, is attractive and imposing. 
Next to it, on the south side, is the weather-beaten tower of what was once the Town 
Hall, a fine Gothic building of the fifteenth century ; on the other side stands the 
beautiful Gothic church of St. Mary, with its great altar of carved wood, the master- 
piece of Veit Stoss, better known by his similar works in the Lorenzkirche and other 
churches at Niremberg. He was born at Cracow, where he obtained great fame 
before he became known in other parts of Europe, and the strong influence which he 
exercised over his fellow-artists in the Polish city is distinctly traceable in most of the 
architectural and other remains of the period. The altar-piece, at which he worked 
for twelve years (1471 to 1489), is in the form of a triptych carved out of lime-wood, 
and is richly painted and gilt. In the centre are a number of colossal figures repre- 
senting the Virgin as, according to the old ecclesiastical writers, she fell on her knees 
in a death-swoon before her assumption ; the shutters are covered with delicately 
carved bas-reliefs illustrating the seasons of the year and incidents in the life of the 
Virgin and Christ, and surmounting the triptych is a group of the coronation of the 
Virgin with the two patron saints of Poland, Sts. Adalbert and Stanislaus. Next to the 
altar-piece the most remarkable works of art in this church, which was the burial- 
place of the chief men of the city as the cathedral was that of the chief men of the 
country, are the tombs of the Salomons, a wealthy family of merchants who were 
among the leading citizens of Cracow in the sixteenth century. These tombs, cast in 
bronze, are the work of Veit Stoss’s celebrated colleague at Niiremberg, Peter Vischer, 
and remind one by their careful modelling and ornamentation of the tomb of the 
Wigerbergs by the same master in the Marienkirche at Liibeck. Another great 
family of Cracow merchants were the Bonars, of whom there are some brasses here 
which are among the finest in Europe. In the sixteenth century Cracow was famous 
for its brass and bronze work, of which there was a fine example at an exhibition held 
at Berlin in 1882: a bronze cannon with bas-reliefs of exquisite workmanship, repre- 
senting the combat of Hercules with Antzus, on which were the words : ‘‘ Oswaldus 
Baldnerus Cracovie me fecit, anno 1561.” 

Another monument of the Bonar family, representing a man in the dress of a 
Cracow magnate lying with a rosary in his hand, is built against the external wall of 
the church, on the south side, where there was formerly a cemetery. It is of red 
marble, and is a noble specimen of the work of the early Renaissance at Cracow. 
There are also a fine ciborium by John of Padua, who, though a somewhat mythical 
personage in England, has left unmistakable proofs of his work at Cracow; anda 
series of pictures by the Niiremberg painter Kulmbach, the pupil of Albert Diirer, 
representing scenes in the lives of St. John the Evangelist and St. Catherine of 
Alexandria. The exterior of the church, like that of the cathedral, dates from the 
fourteenth century, when Poland, under Casimir the Great, became one of the most 
powerful and flourishing states in Europe. An ancient legend is connected with the 
building of the two church towers, which are of different heights. The work was 
entrusted to two brothers, who were much attached to each other. They could not, 
however, agree as to the design; and it was accordingly determined that the towers 
should be built by the two brothers separately, each according to his own taste. As 
the building went on, the younger brother, seeing that his tower would be far inferior 
in height and beauty to his brother’s, stabbed him in a fit of jealousy. The author of 
the crime was not discovered, and the tower of the elder brother remained unfinished. 
But the younger, seized with remorse, having assembled the people in the market- 
place to celebrate the completion of his tower, ascended to the upper story and 
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publicly confessed his guilt, after which he stabbed himself with the knife which had 
been the instrument of the murder, and fell headlong on the pavement in front of the 
church. The knife, covered with rust, is said to be still preserved among the 
municipal antiquities. 

The market-place of Cracow has been the scene of some events famous in 
European history. It was here that Albert, the Margrave of Brandenburg and first 
Prince of Prussia, did homage in 1525 to the King of Poland as his suzerain, and that 
Sobieski assembled his troops in 1683 before marching to save Vienna from the Turks. 
It is now Prussia that claims the allegiance of part of Poland, though her Polish 
subjects, after a century of Prussian rule, still show so indomitable a national spirit 
that even the all-powerful Bismarck, with the whole German Empire at his back, has, 
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on the ground that they constitute a danger to the Prussian State, obtained two- 
hundred millions of marks from the Prussian Diet for the purpose of buying up the 
land of Polish landowners and settling it with Germans. In Austria, under the 
present federal regime, the Poles enjoy a large measure of self-government ; but the 
achievement of Sobieski was rewarded by that traditional ingratitude with which 
Prince Schwarzenberg afterwards predicted that Austria would astonish the world. 
Vienna received her liberator with haughty coldness, and for the first sixty years after 
the third partition Austrian rule in Galicia was only surpassed in cruelty and oppression 
by the rule of Russia in the Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania. When, on the 23rd 
of March, 1794, Kosciuszko raised the banner of independence in the market-place of 
Cracow, the city was still part of the mutilated Polish state, though there was a 
Russian garrison at Warsaw and the unfortunate King Stanislas Augustus ruled only 

1 The Emperor Nicholas, alluding to Austria’s share in the partition of Poland, and her occupation of the 
Danubian principalities during the Crimean war, used to say that the greatest fools among the kings of Poland 
were Sobieski and himself, the former because he saved Vienna from the Turks, and the latter because he 
suppressed the insurrection of 1848 in Hungary. 
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in name. Kosciuszko was appointed dictator; the peasants flocked to his standard, 
armed only with scythes ; and ten days after his arrival at Cracow he and his small 
band had beaten 7,000 Russians who were posted on the road to Warsaw. The battle 
lasted five hours, and Kosciuszko’s 500 scythemen took by storm a battery of eleven 
guns, cutting down the Russian gunners with their scythes as they ran up the hill on 
which the battery was placed. 

At the other end of the town, connected by a long street with the market-place, is 
a rocky eminence (the Vavel), descending steeply to the Vistula, on which are the 
castle and the cathedral. The former, built in the fifteenth century by Casimir the 
Great, and afterwards renewed in the style of the Renaissance by the Florentine 
architect Francesco della Lora, is now used as a barrack, and its delicate columns 
and arcades are defaced with whitewashed plaster. Its massive proportions and 
commanding position, however, still show that it was a royal residence worthy of the 
sovereigns who made it their palace during the period when Poland was one of the 
most powerful of the European states. The old chroniclers describe the state 
apartments on the second floor as of unparalleled magnificence, but they were 
stripped of all their ornaments in the three partitions, and even the crown of 
Boleslaus the Great, with which most of the Polish Kings were crowned, and which 
contained 474 rubies, pearls, and emeralds, has disappeared. According to a popular 
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legend, King Boleslaus still holds his court in a subterranean palace, where he sits 
in a golden hall with all his successors around him, and on a certain night in every 
year he may be seen walking with a drawn sword in the galleries of the castle. 

In the older part of the building there is a stone archway known as ‘ Queen 
Yadviga’s door.” This princess, who became Queen of Poland in 1385 at the age of 
fifteen, was celebrated for her beauty and her patriotism. Among the numerous 
suitors for her hand the one whom she most favoured was Duke William of Austria, 
but the Polish senators were opposed to the match, as it did not present any political 
advantage, and they urged her to 
accept the pagan Yagiello, Grand 
Duke of Lithuania, who offered in 
return to unite all his vast posses- 
sions to Poland and to become a 
Christian. Yagiello was a great 
prince, but he had the appearance 
and manners of a savage, and the 
youthful queen naturally preferred 
Duke William, who was young, 
handsome, ardent, and courtly. 
Then came a hard struggle be- 
tween love and patriotism: Duke 
William hoped to overcome Yad- 
viga’s hesitation by coming to 
Cracow, where he concealed him- 
self in the Franciscan convent, 
and had several meetings with her ; 
but the senators stopped these 
interviews by locking the door by 
which. she used secretly to leave 
the castle. Yadviga, indignant at 
being thus thwarted, seized an axe 
to break the door open. The 
senators however succeeded by 
their arguments and prayers in 
overcoming her resistance, and 
soon after she gave her consent 
to her marriage with the dreaded 
Yagiello. The match was not a 
happy one. With many kingly 
qualities, Yagiello was passionately 
jealous of his beautiful young wife, 
and her enemies took advantage THE CASTLE AT NIGHT. 
of this weakness to spread various 
scandalous reports about her. In order to put an end to these reports, the Queen 
demanded that the charges against her should be investigated by a public court of 
justice. When the court assembled twelve armed knights came forward, each of whom 
expressed his readiness to prove the Queen’s innocence by meeting her accuser in 
single combat. The latter, on being asked by the court if he accepted the challenge, 
replied after a prolonged silence that he would beg ‘‘not for judgment, but for 
pardon.” The court then decided that, as a punishment for his slander, he should 
creep on his hands and feet under a table in the room and bark like a dog ; upon which 
he got under the table, and, after confessing his guilt, barked three times. 

It was through ‘‘Queen Yadviga’s door” that Henry of Valois escaped two months 
after his accession to the Polish throne—an incident which the Venetian ambassador at 
the Polish court described as so extraordinary that ‘‘ non si trova in alcun istoria antica 
© moderna un caso tale.” ! On the death of King Sigismund Augustus, the last male 
descendant of the house of Yagiello, Poland became an elective monarchy, and Henry 
Duke of Anjou,? son of Catherine de’ Medici and brother of Charles 1X. the reigning 
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Harleian Collection—‘‘ Relazione di Polonia.” a - 
2 This was the Duke of Anjou who was one of the suitors for the hand of Queen Elizabeth. The 
negotiations for the marriage having failed, the Duke’s younger brother Francis, Duke of Alengon, was 
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sovereign of France, was elected King by the Polish Diet. An embassy was sent in 
1574 to Paris to invite Henry to accept the throne, and, according to the contemporary 
historian De Thou, the Parisians were much impressed by the wealth and culture of 
the Poles. ‘‘ They entered,” he says, ‘‘ by the Porte St. Martin, with fifty carriages, 
each drawn by four horses. Crowds filled the streets, and the Parisians looked with 
admiration upon this stately company of grave warriors, courtiers, and merchants, 
with shaven heads and long beards, their caps of rare furs, their scimitars studded 
with precious stones, and their bows, quivers, and iron-soled boots. There was 
not one among them who could not speak Latin, and several also knew Italian 
and German ; some even spoke our language with such purity that they might rather 
have been taken for men brought up on the banks of the Seine and the Loire than for 
inhabitants of the country watered by the Vistula and the Dnieper; which greatly put 
to shame our courtiers, who were not only absolutely ignorant, but were declared 
enemies of all knowledge. When they were addressed by our new guests, they could 
only reply either by signs or blushes.” Henry, who was then besieging Rochelle, 
hastened to Paris when he heard the news of the arrival of the Polish embassy, and 
although he had just been fighting the Huguenots, he accepted the facta conventa, or 
coronation oath, under which the Kings of Poland were bound to grant equal rights to 
the members of all religions, and never to take up arms on account of diversity of 
creed. But the French nobles were indignant at the restrictions imposed on the 
power of the King by the Polish Constitution, which prescribed that he should neither 
make war nor levy new taxes without the consent of the Diet ; and when one of them 
made some remonstrances to Henry on the subject, Zborovski, a member of the 
embassy, plainly declared to the Duke that if he did not accept every article of the 
Constitution he would not be King of Poland. Henry left Paris for his new country 
with reluctance. Soon after his coronation in the cathedral of Cracow, he received the 
news that his brother was dead, and he determined at once to claim the French throne, 
to which he was the heir. Knowing however that his coronation oath bound him to 
reside in Poland, and fearing the anger of the Polish senators, he fled secretly from the 
castle through ‘‘ Yadviga’s door,” and thus ignominiously re-entered France, which 
hailed the fugitive as its sovereign. 

From the castle there is a passage, now bricked up, by which the Polish kings and 
queens used to enter the adjoining cathedral. Never had royalty a more sumptuous 
temple attached to its residence than this vast building, the Polish Walhalla, 
full of historical monuments and treasures of art. The cathedral is Gothic, with a 
romanesque crypt of the eleventh century in which Stanislas Augustus, the last King 
of Poland, placed the tombs of Sobieski, Kosciuszko, and Poniatowski. The organ- 
loft is supported by three arches of exquisite proportions, and from the roof were 
formerly suspended some curious tapestries, taken by Sobieski from the Grand Vizier’s 
tent after the defeat of the Turks before Vienna. The remainder of the spoil captured 
by the king on this occasion was sent to Podhorce, Sobieski’s country house near 
Brody, in Eastern Galicia, now belonging to the Sanguszko family. Here there is a 
bedroom, the walls of which are hung with beautiful silk embroidery from the tents of 
the chief Turkish generals, and in this room slept the late Crown Prince Rudolph, when 
he visited the place in 1887—the heir to the throne of Austria surrounded with the spoils 
of the conqueror who saved the Austrian capital three centuries before ! The coronation 
of the Polish Kings used to take place in the great aisle, between four marble altars, 
dedicated to the patron saints of Poland, St. Florian, St. Albert, St. Casimir, and St. 
Vincent. Here a throne was erected to which the sovereign-elect was conducted by 
the primate from another throne in the middle of the choir. He then drew from its 
scabbard the sword of Boleslaus the Great (with which Boleslaus had struck the 
** Golden Gate” of Kieff, as he rode into the city after its capture), and made the 
sign of the cross with it in the air, after which the primate placed Boleslaus’ crown on 
his head, a sceptre in his right hand, and a globe in his left. The new King had to 
swear before the altar that he would defend the faith and be just to his subjects; and 
at the same altar where he took the coronation-oath at his accession was performed 
the funeral service after his death. At the funeral ceremony his squires broke before 
the assembled people his helmet, his sword, and his shield, the great court dignitaries 


substituted in his place, and he continued to press his suit for twelve years until his death, whence he was 
called ‘‘ Francois le Constant.” 
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destroyed their emblems of office, and a knight, fully armed, let himself fall from his 
horse. ; 

The Cathedral contains eighteen chapels, of which the most beautiful is that of 
the Sigismunds, the finest Renaissance building north of the Alps. It was erected 
between the years 1518 and 1530 by the Florentine architect, Bartolomeo Berecci, 
assisted by artists from Siena, the principal of whom was Giovanni Cini, pupil of the 
famous Lorenzo di Mariano, better known as Marrina. At the entrance is a bronze 
gate of exquisite workmanship, somewhat similar in design to that of the Zidbreria, at 
Siena ; in the centre are the Polish Eagle and 
the Lithuanian Knight, and the Italian 
artist has added, as a symbol of eternity, 
the serpent adopted as the emblem of the 
Sforza family. The interior is a masterpiece 
of architectural and decorative art. Above 
is a richly adorned cupola of beautiful shape, 
and the walls are covered with delicate 
bas-reliefs, which show extraordinary wealth 
of imagination and a singularly refined taste. 
The altar, which is of massive silver, contains 
some remarkable paintings of the Niirem- 
berg school, with zefoussé work from designs 
by Albert Diirer, and opposite are the red 
marble tombs, very bold and noble in style, 
of the first two Sigismunds and Queen 
Anna, the wife of Stefan Batory, which are 
supposed to be the work either of Santa 
Gucci, or of John of Padua. It was during 
the reign of these three sovereigns that 
Cracow was at the highest point of its pro- 
sperity. Poland was then the granary of 
Europe, and Cracow was at once the capital 
of a powerful monarchy and the chief em- 
porium of European trade with the East ; 
its citizens made large fortunes out of the 
rich mines of silver, copper, and lead in the 
vicinity of the town, the right of navigation on 
the Black Sea was secured to them by treaty, 
and their trade was so extensive that one 
Cracow merchant alone was the possessor of 
sixty-five ships, which carried goods from A NIGHT WATCHMAN. 

Dantzig to the principal European harbours. 

The wealth and public spirit’of the Cracow merchants had become proverbial, and 
many of them—notably John Bonar, whose tomb in the church of St. Mary has 
been mentioned above—did their best to emulate the example of the famous citizen, 
Wierzynek, who, when the niece of Casimir the Great was married to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, gave a grand banquet at his house to the Emperor, the Kings 
of Hungary, Denmark, and Cyprus, and a number of ruling dukes and princes, all 
of whom were presented with gifts of considerable value by their magnificent host. 
So great indeed was the luxury of the citizens of Cracow that a law was passed 
forbidding them to have at their banquets more than thirty dishes, and restricting the 
number of jugglers who attended for the amusement of the company to eight. 

An adequate description of the other chapels and monuments of the Cathedral 
would fill a volume. It will be sufficient here to mention the Gothic chapel of the 
Holy Cross (built in 1473, by Queen Sophia, wife of Ladislas Yagiello), whose quaint 
Byzantine frescoes present a curious contrast to the refined and luxurious decora- 
tions of the chapel of the Sigismunds, and to say a few words about some of the more 
remarkable tombs in the building. Of the brasses, some of which are among the 
finest in Europe, the chief in artistic merit is that of Cardinal Frederick Yagiello, 
bishop of Cracow, which lies in front of the high altar.1 The silver tomb, with 

1 It is the work of Peter Vischer, of Niiremberg, and is described in the Archeological Journal for the year 
1854, and in the Rev. W. F. Creeny’s Facsimiles of Monumental Brasses on the Continent of Europe. 
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repoussé designs, of St. Stanislas, in the centre of the Cathedral, is also a fine specimen 
of old metal work. It is surmounted by a very beautiful cidorium resting on two 
marble pillars. Near it is the tomb of Casimir IV., a grand and interesting example 
of flamboyant Gothic. The figure of the King, by Veit Stoss, the Polish sculptor, 
who, as already mentioned, did so much to adorn both his native city of Cracow and 
the churches of Niiremberg, is full of character, and on the columns supporting the 
canopy above it are some very spirited bas-reliefs, representing scenes from the 
Scriptures, by George Huber, Stoss’s pupil. This tomb is a worthy monument of the 
sovereign who laid the foundations of Poland’s greatness by his military abilities, and 
his wise and humane rule; who liberated the Prussians from the oppression of the 
Teutonic knights, and by the annexation of Moldavia extended the Polish territories 
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from the Baltic to the Black Sea, thereby uniting the trade of northern with that of 
southern Europe, and making the new Polish seaport of Dantzig, one of the Hanse 
towns, the most wealthy commercial harbour on the Continent. 

The Casimirs were among the most illustrious of the Polish Kings, and the career 
of the first Casimir was a singular and romantic one. His mother, Queen Rixa, 
having shown undue favour to the Germans of her court, whom she advanced to the 
most important offices, her Polish subjects forced her to go into exile, taking her son 
with her. Soon after Poland was attacked simultaneously on the north by the Russians 
and on the south by the Bohemians, and feeling the want of a leader, the Poles sent a 
deputation to Queen Rixa to offer Casimir the throne. During his absence the young 
prince had studied at the University of Paris, and after various vicissitudes had become 
a monk in the abbey of Cluny. Here the Polish delegates came to induce him to 
accept the crown, but having taken the religious vow, he could not do this without a 
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dispensation from the Pope. After some delay the dispensation was granted, but only 
on the condition that the Polish nation should in future pay Peter’s pence, shave their 
heads (a custom which prevailed in Poland to the end of the seventeenth century), and 
wear surplices on the Catholic holidays. When Casimir returned to Poland he at 
once took the command of the troops and compelled the invaders to sue for peace. He 
then built numerous churches and schools, and introduced various reforms in the 
government which three centuries later his more famous successor, Casimir the Great, 
known as ‘‘ the king of the peasants,” extended and completed. This sovereign was 
an ardent patron of the arts as well as a great captain and legislator. It was said of 
him that he found Poland an aggregation of wooden hovels and left it a country of 
stone churches and palaces, and most of the thirty-eight churches of Cracow were built 
or enlarged during his reign. Many of these have suffered so much from the pillage 
of invaders and injudicious restoration that they do not present any special features of 
interest. Three, however, deserve — mention—the beautiful Gothic Corpus 
Christi church in the Jewish suburb of St. Casimir; the Dominican church, a noble 
Gothic building with the bronze tomb of Callimachus Buonacorsi, one of the finest 
works of the Niiremberg school ; and the church of St. Catherine, with its curious 
painted altar-piece of the beginning of the sixteenth century, a splendid mausoleum of 
the Yordan family of the same period, and 
a very interesting and beautiful piece of 
arras, in excellent preservation, representing 
scenes from French fad/iaux of the fourteenth 
century. To another church, that of St. 
Augustin, a curious tradition is attached. 
During the Tartar invasion of the thirteenth 
century the inhabitants of the adjoining 
convent, seeing the invaders approaching 
the city, gave the alarm, and a number of 
young men belonging to the corporation of 
fishmongers went out to meet them. The 
same evening what appeared to be a troop 
of Tartars presented themselves at the city 
gates, and the citizens prepared to attack 
them, when the supposed Tartars suddenly m 
threw off their disguise and proved to be SUI, 
the victorious fishmongers who, after routing 
the enemy, had put on their clothes in order 
to give an agreeable surprise to their fellow- 
townsmen. This incident is still celebrated A POLISH UHLAN. 

by an annual procession through the streets 

of Cracow of the corporation of fishmongers with their banner. The procession 
stops before the convent, and is saluted from the highest window by the lady 
abbess, surrounded by the nuns, after which an ample repast is served in the refectory, 
while a man dressed as a Tartar strikes the lookers-on with a paper club. In 
this city of tradition and legends, of old-world piety and romantic patriotism, there 
is scarcely a public building which is not connected with some curious story that 
illustrates the simple faith of the people. Thus in the church of St. Francis of Assisi 
there is a statue of Christ as to which there is a singular record in the parish registers 
of the year 1735. One night a thief entered the church to steal the offerings of gold 
and silver which had been placed on the altar by persons who, after appealing to the 
intercession of the saint, had recovered from various diseases supposed to be incurable. 
As the thief was stretching out his hand to take one of these objects, the statue 
seized him by the arm ; he exerted all his strength to free himself from its grasp, but 
in vain, and he was found by the vergers next morning almost paralysed with terror 
and exhausted by his gruesome night vigil. The matter was at once reported to the 
magistrates, who met in council and condemned the man to death for sacrilege. But 
when the hangman came to conduct the man to the place of execution, he found it 
impossible to release him from the grasp of the statue; the magistrates were again 
called in, and after much consultation they decided to cancel the sentence, as human 
justice had no right to interfere in a matter which God had so evidently taken into His 
own hands, and Christ in His mercy not having inflicted any further punishment, it 
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was not for them to do so. They accordingly signed a decree pardoning the criminal, 
upon which the hand of the statue opened and the man was set at liberty. The hand 
is still open, as if it had grasped something and then let it go. 

Cracow was one of the first towns in Europe that had a printing-press, and 
schools in connection with the University were established to which pupils of all 
classes were admitted. Most of the works of Polish writers in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries are in Latin ; Casimir the First issued an edict recommending the study of that 


PREPARING FOR A NATIONAL FESTIVAL, 


language, and it was soon universally spoken in society, in the schools, and in the 
Diets, where the speeches were often marked by a Ciceronian elegance of style which 
showed the fruit of constant study of the best orators of ancient Rome. 

Other Polish cities, such as Warsaw and Lemberg, may boast of a larger popula- 
tion, finer streets, and that feverish business activity which is a too prominent feature 
of our modern civilisation and tends to reduce the old European capitals to a dull 
uniformity of broad avenues and huge tasteless buildings. But it is at Cracow that 
the holy fire of patriotism burns most brightly ; and the Russian or Prussian Pole 
turns with a longing eye to the scene of his country’s ancient glories, where he can 
speak his thoughts unmolested in his own language, and where he is not constantly 
reminded that he is under the iron heel of the foreigner. 
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From The Beggar's Opera. 








BOMBAY. 


By WALTER FREWEN LORD. 


OMBAY is one of the pleasantest cities in the world—pleasant to 
look at, to visit, to live in. After a week at sea without sighting 
land—a long time, as voyages go nowadays—to wake and come on 
deck in Bombay harbour is something to remember. The harbour 
itself is a great sight. Spacious and broad it lies before you, 
stretching miles away towards Butcher Island, bounded on the one 
side by the town, on the other by the low red hills of Alibag. 
Behind lies the open ocean, overhead the vast dome of the Indian 
sky, and both are blue as sapphire. The smoke of trade has not 
begun to rise, and the air is as yet untroubled by the quivering heat of noonday. As 
you look up the harbour the long neck of Colaba runs out to the left and finishes at the 
‘* Prongs.”! This end of the Island is flat, and covered deep in palm-trees that hide 
the buildings of the soldiers’ quarters, but a little further up the land clears and the 
towers and spires of the city rise into the air. 

The first noticeable building is the Secretariat, where in six hours’ time the flag will 
be run up to show that His Excellency has come down to Council. The Secretariat is 
a big pile, its corridors are spacious and cool, its offices breezy and light in the hot 
weather. Happy are those whose work keeps them behind those massive walls. For 
these favoured mortals the sun has lost his tropical heat. Mid-day is marked for them 
as for other civilized beings by a clock and not by the rise of the thermometer to 110° 
which announces to the wretched up-country toiler the climax of his trials. 

Next comes the University Tower, Sir Gilbert Scott’s work, and then the vast grey 
pile of the High Court. But nearer at hand there is the harbour life to be watched. 
Bombay is one of three harbours in the 1500 miles of coast between Sind and Ceylon, 
the other two being Karachi, in Sind, and Carwar, 300 miles further south beyond 
Goa. It is so far the most popular and convenient of the three, and is thronged 
with shipping of all kinds. Here are Arab craft just come across from the Gulf, queer- 
looking vessels with a most dismal smell. To thoroughly realize what one of these 
craft is like inside, the inquisitive traveller should drift slowly past one when she is 
pumping out bilgewater. They bring very good things, however, these gruesome ships, 
horses, to wit—Persians and Arabs—the best in the Presidency. There was once a 
native breed in the Deckan, not graceful beasts by any means, and not gentle, but 
hardy and useful. They are all gone now, the Mutiny, the Persian war, the expedi- 
tions to Abyssinia and Egypt, and two wars in Afghanistan having drained the country 
of them. They are being replaced by the Kathiawar breed, crossed with Arabs, 
English racers, and Norfolk trotters. They are no great loss, perhaps. They were 
full of spite, and one has even been known to attack his master and tear out his wind- 
pipe. But to return to the harbour. There are a good many other ships about. There 
are the brown hulls of the old Indian Marine (abolished in 1861). There are yachts, 
dainty craft, belonging to members of the Royal Bombay Yachting Club. There is 
an ironclad or so, and there are trade and passenger steamers of all lines imaginable. 

By and by the newly-arrived steamer is boarded by all sorts of people, civil and 
obliging Parsis, anxious to buy sovereigns, and boatmen, who want to row the 
traveller ashore. Unless some influential personage has sent his yacht for him, he 
must accept a boatman’s services and be pulled ashore. The quay is called the Apollo 
Bunder. Bunder is the Hindustani name for a landing-place ; but why this particular 
1 The lighthouse that marks the entrance. 
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one should be christened after a Greek god in a country that counts its own divinities 
by the hundred million is a riddle that the inquiring traveller will probably ask his 
host and not get answered. 

Well, he is landed at the Apollo Bunder and, if fortunate enough to have a friend 
who belongs to the Yacht Club, he will probably be taken there to breakfast. The 
Club-house looks on to the harbour, and is a charming cottage, with aspace of turf in 
front as green as the best in England and softer than plush. Here there is always a 
breeze. Behind the flapping blinds and the spacious open windows there is an eternal 
refuge from heat and glare. A discreet half-light, an army of judicious waiters moving 
silently on the matted floor and a perfect breakfast, await the hungry voyager. He will 
perhaps finish with a prawn curry. Let him eat it and be thankful and, like George III., 
remember to forget to ask whence the prawns came, and on what they are reputed to feed. 

The first impression of Bombay will probably be that it is exceedingly civilized. The 
visitor will drink the same brands that he had in town and order the same dishes, and, 
except that he basks in sunshine instead of shivering in fog and that the cooking is 
much better than it is at home, he might be in England. But these are notable 
differences, and as the visitor’s host of course belongs also to the Byculla Club, he must 
go there in the evening for the best house dinner in the world. Some little insistance 
on the material attractions of Bombay must be pardoned: the intellectual diversions 
are not too keen or varied. 

But it is strange that the exceeding civilization of Bombay should be the first 
thing to strike a new comer. Our ancestors did not think it too civilized when 
England acquired it 200 years ago. A pestilential hole it was held to be in 1668, un- 
wholesome to live in, and very expensive to administer. It belonged to the Portuguese 
and was handed over to Charles IJ. as part of the dower of Catherine of Braganza. 
There was some trouble about the transfer, and our light-hearted monarch was very 
glad to get rid of it to the East India Company for what it would fetch. This was not 
much ; 4,10 a year was the sum then offered by the Company and accepted by the 
Crown as a fitting rent for the space now covered by the dwellings of 800,000 people. 
Here is arise in value, indeed! Here is an unearned increment large enough to turn 
Mr. Henry George’s hair white ! 

Times have changed a good deal for the Portuguese since then. The nation of 
conquerors and discoverers has sunk, in India at least, to a nation of cooks and valets. 
Very excellent cooks and valets, be it said; but still these are not romantic or 
lofty callings. 

There remains, however, one thing romantic about every Indian Portuguese, and 
that is his name. In an ordinary Anglo-Indian household there will always be a 
Braganza cooking your dinner, a d’Albuquerque dusting your furniture, or a da Silva 
brushing your clothes. 

In the streets of Bombay as many languages are spoken as would take a Mezzofanti 
a lifetime to master, and if some phases of life there are very western, they are after all 
few and superficial. From the deck of a P. & O. to the streets of the city, you pass in 
five minutes from West to East. On board are familiar faces, familiar dress, and 
familiar speech, while the little Hindustani you hear spoken is imperiously mispronounced. 
But on shore all is reversed, and the traveller has a foretaste of the strange situation 
that prevails up country, and in fact over nearly all the continent, where a handful of 
Europeans rule a million of natives. The principal shops, however, are European. 
They are palaces of plate glass and electric light with prices to correspond. Outside 
one is standing a Rajah’s carriage. The sovereign is inside buying ten times as much 
as he wants, in order to show that he is a prince. Outside the grooms squat about on 
the pavement without their turbans, much as if an English footman should take off 
his coat under the same circumstances. They are smoking cigarettes and making 
themselves extremely comfortable on the baking pavement. The coachman dozes, his 
head thrown back, and his legs crossed, the reins lying idle in his hands. Fortunately 
the horses—douce creatures—being Arabs, and therefore equine gentlemen, have no 
thought of bolting. The harness as well as the carriage is from Long Acre, and the 
whole is of indescribable magnificence marred only by the slovenly behaviour of the 
men, and the string which has been used to mend a broken trace where the leather 
has given way. Altogether it is a fair type of Eastern domestic arrangements. 
Splendour and lavishness abound ; but beside them squat idleness and disorder. To 
give an example of the prices asked in Bombay. A friend of mine once took a watch 
into one of these shops and asked what was wrong with it. ‘‘ Oh, nothing much,” said 
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the assistant: ‘‘it wants taking to pieces and setting to rights and regulating, and 
we may keep it two or three days.” He was going to leave it without another 
word, when it was suggested that he might as well ask how much that familiar 
operation would cost. He did, and was told £5. The next shop asked £2 tos. 
‘*You must remember, sir, that we do not come out to India for change of air,” 
remarked the shopman severely. In the end he discovered a Parsi who asked half-a- 
sovereign for the work and did it well. The Parsis are numerically weak, numbering 
not more than 80,000 in all India, but they are enormously wealthy and influential, 
and Bombay owes much of her prosperity to them. 

One of the great sights is the native town, and when the traveller has ceased 
marvelling at the colour, the smells, the picturesqueness, the variety, the bustle, and 
the extent of it, he is most struck at the indifference of the inhabitants to the distinc- 
tion between road and pathway. Lads coming out of school, merchants leaving their 
shops, bodies of workmen streaming out of the factories, all walk in the middle of the 
road and leave the pathways deserted. Suddenly a carriage turns the corner at a 
smart trot and plunges straight into the middle of a crowd of chattering strollers, who 
flee terror-stricken to right and left, with every manifestation of surprise and alarm. 
They behave, in fact, quite as if they had never seen such a thing happen before, 
instead of which they have probably escaped sudden death in the same way two or 
three times every evening for the past ten years. It cannot be that they are absorbed 
in conversation, for they run precisely the same risk when alone. A dogcart behind a 
stout Australian mare doing her best surely makes noise enough, and yet it is no 
unusual sight to see an officer driving his cart along the right side of a street about as 
broad as Portland-place, and a middle-aged and respectable merchant, who has been 
standing alone on the pavement for some time start out to cross the road just as the 
dogcart is dashing past. Before the driver can suppress an oath, and pull the mare on her 
haunches, or the groom behind shout out a warning, the absent-minded old 
gentleman will be mixed up with the horse’s legs to an extent simply terrifying until it 
has been witnessed without accident a dozen times or so. Whether it is that the folds 
of his turban make him hard of hearing, or that he is completely absorbed in the pro- 
blem of how to turn one rupee into one rupee and four annas, or only that he is really 
rather stupid, the fact remains that the Hindu seems incredibly obtuse about rules of 
the road and kindred subjects. Most men when driving take behind them a groom 
who stands up and shouts over his master’s shoulder all the time, ‘‘ Hey Bunnia,” 
or ‘*Hey chokralog,” (children) or ‘‘Hey Portugoose” (imaginary Anglo-Indian 
singular for Portuguese). The native town at night in the hot weather is what a 
field of battle would be if the dead and wounded were shrouded as they fell. The 
foot-pavements on both sides are strewn with sleeping Hindus, enveloped with a 
white cloth covering them from head to foot. They lie on the pathway in every position 
of lassitude and fatigue, an army of snoring happy natives. Itis strange to note how 
entirely indifferent the native is to that prince of sleep assassins a barking dog. 
He will sleep soundly with a howling cur at his pillow and think no more of it than 
we should do of a ticking watch. 

The English in Bombay have allowed themselves the fullest indulgence of what the 
French call their goét de Pinstailation. From the bachelor quarters in the Fort to the 
spacious bungalows of Malabar Hill and Breach Candy, everybody has made himself at 
home. Once ‘‘ the Fort” was really a fortification—now it is merely the name for the 
business end of the town, and except for some names like Rampart Row, no trace of 
its former character remains. From Malabar Hill to the Fort is a long way—dquite 
as far as from Tyburnia to the City ; but it is well worth the journey out, for when one 
is there it is delightful, while the Fort feels stuffy by comparison. After the public 
offices the most conspicuous building in the Fort is S. Thomas’s Cathedral, once a 
Jesuit church. It grates on English ears—perhaps unreasonably—to hear it described 
by natives as the dara dewal, the big temple. 

Some people do not like Bombay. They weary of its beauty and are depressed 
by the ninety inches of rain it enjoys between June and October. But there never 
yet was a spot that pleased everybody, and it must be admitted that, if a man 
care nothing for riding, driving, hunting (jackals), billiards, whist, dancing, dining, 
yachting, cricket, badminton, lawn tennis, golf, or good company he will find time hang 
heavy on his hands. But some mortals there are who can find in these diversions—or 
some of them—the wherewithal to pass time not unpleasantly, and for those there is no 
place better than Bombay to live in with say— £,3,000 a year to live on. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S 
By PROFESSOR T. E. THORPE. 


Illustrated by Mrs. J. BRANSON. 






HE Azorean mail steamer Agor, Commander José Borges 
d’Andrade, four days out from Lisbon on her voyage to the 
Western Isles. Old Anna the stewardess has just come into 
the cabin with the welcome cup of coffee, and the news 
that we should sight St. Michael’s during the forenoon. It 
was a beautiful Sunday : the sea was almost unruffled and 
motionless, save for the long gentle roll so eloquent of the 
mighty power which the sunshine and the gentle wind had 
lulled to rest. Here and there we saw a turtle lazily basking 
in the warm light on the surface, and shoals of bonita played 
Pup round the vessel’s bow ; the grey-blue sky was decked with 
heaps of cumuli of snowy whiteness and a cool air played 
under the awning. The binnacle had got an extra polish in 
honour of the day, the brass fittings of the teak deck-house shone far beyond the power 
we had hitherto thought latent in brick-dust and oil, and the effect was complete when 
Captain José came on deck in a gold-laced cap, resplendent white waistcoat, and English 
yachting shoes. 

The island was not sighted quite so soon as we had anticipated ; the clouds were 
low, and as the sun mounted towards the zenith heat-haze obscured the horizon. 
Suddenly, however, a small boy who had been dropping fragments of ‘‘ cracker” 
down to the fish about the vessel’s cut-water called out, ‘‘ 4 terra!’ A terra!” and 
sure enough right among the clouds was the jagged outline of Pico da Vara, the most 
easterly and the highest point of St. Michael’s. As we draw nearer, the island seems 
to rise abruptly, like a wall, from the ocean; the sea flings itself against the jutting 
black crags with stupendous force, and, as far as the eye can trace, the base of the 
cliffs is edged with a ceaselessly moving fringe of white surf. Heavy clouds are 
rolling down the dark sides of Vara, and a thin grey mist beyond the Vigia indicates 
that the never-failing rain is falling in the Furnas valley. Cloud-shadows chase each 
other over the distant hill-sides, and fitful rifts of sunshine light up the entrances to 
green ravines and steep gullies. A waterfall, looking like a thin white thread, above 
the hamlet of Povoagaé, which nestles under the steep rocks close to the sea, falls over 
the crags into the surf. We are now close enough to see the little whitewashed 
houses, and by the aid of a glass we can discern their inhabitants standing about the 
doorways to welcome the vessel which, once a fortnight, brings them news of the outer 
world. The arrival of the mail is one of the events of the month in St. Michael’s, and 
some of the quintas along the coast hail our approach by a display of flags which are 
dipped as we pass, and Captain José’s younger brother, who acts as his chief officer, is 
kept pretty busy for a while returning the salutations. Passing Villa Franca half 
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hidden by its outlying islet, we round the projecting Rosto do Cao, and the report of a 
gun and the rattle of the descending chain tell us that we are off Ponta Delgada, the 
capital of St. Michael’s, and the largest town of the Azores. 

Ponta Delgada from the bay seems to consist of rows of white- and yellow-washed 
houses with low-pitched, red-tiled roofs, the uniformity of the line being only 
broken here and there by a square church-tower. At the western end frowns the 
black citadel, beyond which is seen the barrack-like hospital in the dismantled convent 
of S. Francisca. Rising behind the town is a succession of rounded hills, looking 
like huge mole-hills, green to their summits with vine and olive-yards. As the ship 
stood in towards the shore a swarm of boats manned by swarthy Azoreans, all talking 
and gesticulating at once as they worked at their cumbrous oars, crowded round her. 
Not a boat, however, ventured to touch the vessel until the health-officer had paid his 
visit. That ceremony over, a dozen lithe barefooted fellows swarmed up the side and 
rushed in among the pile of boxes and tin trunks, gorgeous in green and yellow paint, 
of our fellow travellers. We struck a bargain to have our baggage despatched and 
thereafter carried to the hospedaria of Manoel Correa da Silva, the only hostelry of 
which Ponta Delgada boasts. 

Manoel’s hotel suffers somewhat from the lack of competition. To begin with, it 
receives the undivided and persistent attention of a knot of beggars who impede your 
passage up the staircase and incidentally contribute to the variety of insect life which 
is to be found in its rooms. Mosquitoes, too, which are comparatively rare on the 
islands, have established themselves in the sleeping apartments, and to sleep with 
one’s head in a butterfly net was experimentally found to afford but slight protection 
from the voracity of the mosquito which has once smelled the blood of an Englishman. 
Still Manoel’s house is not without its advantages. It is well situated in the Praca do 
Municipio, and from the balcony of the apartment, which by courtesy we may call the 
drawing-room, you have excellent opportunities of observing the out-door manners 
and customs of the Azoreans. 

In the middle of the square is the public fountain, always the centre of bustle and 
gossip. To the right is the ugly whitewashed town-hall, on the steps of which 
picturesque groups of idlers may be seen basking in the sun or reclining in the shade. 
Over the way is a row of butchers’ shops lined with blue and yellow tiles and 
decorated with figures suggestive of the calling of the occupants, who may be seen 
through the open doorways lazily flicking the meat with bunches of faya in order to 
drive away the flies. Beyond is the quaint arched entrance to the Port, surmounted 
by the arms of Spain and Portugal and telling of the time when these countries 
formed one kingdom. Opposite the gateway is the ‘‘ mother” church of Ponta 
Delgada with its curiously carved marble doorways, and its florid internal decorations 
of blue and white Wedgwood-like figures. 

The streets are purposely not made wider than eighteen or twenty feet in order to 
gain as much shade as possible, and the width of the honeycombed lava sidewalks is 
regulated by the position of the gutter which receives the rain-water from the 
projecting eaves. The houses are washed with lime and yellow ochre ; here and there 
one is tinted with pink or salmon-colour, and many are covered with shining white 
and blue tiles, and the doors and balconies of all are painted bright green. The shops 
have no windows, the nature of the wares within being indicated by a row of articles 
hanging from the lintel of the door as heterogeneous in character as the contents of 
Mrs. Jellaby’s cupboard. Straw hats, wax candles, tobacco-pipes, door-mats, fire- 
fans, ropes of onions and razor-strops are mixed in most admired disorder. The 
sights and sounds of the streets make up a medley quite as strange. There are the 
cries of the water-carriers, and of the boys in wonderfully tattered straw hats and 
well-ventilated garments calling fruit and fish, the squeal of bullock-waggons, and the 
monotonous sing-song of the men trotting along under a load of enormous wine-casks 
slung on poles and supported on the back of the neck ; the mingled importunities and 
objurgations of barefooted lads addressed to what at a distance seemed to be moving 
stacks of brushwood or huge bundles of sphagnum, but which as they draw near 
reveal the heads and hoofs and tails of donkeys. Little go-carts drawn by sheep and 
filled with laughing children come rattling by. At the street corners are groups of 
women tending their baskets of fruits and vegetables, now gossiping with the 
gendarmes in chocolate coats and nankeen pants, and anon with the staid old padre 
in black-stuff petticoat and beaver-hat, and the never-failing pea-green umbrella. The 
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variety of head-gear to be noticed in the streets is wonderful. There are billycocks, 
and felt hats, and hats of straw of every shape and of nearly every colour, turned up at 
all conceivable angles and almost all shockingly bad. Many of the men wear small 
knitted parti-coloured caps, not unlike the red worsted caps worn by the crews of English 
yachts. But perhaps the most marvellous piece of masculine head-dress to be seen is 
the ‘‘carapuca” ; it is peculiar to St. Michael’s, and nothing resembling it is to be 
found in any other part of the world. It is usually made of blue cloth, but the colour 
as well as the shape and size vary somewhat with the locality, or with the vagaries of 
fashion. In shape it is something like a jockey’s cap with an overgrown snout, nine 
inches long and twice as broad ; the part over the head is covered, and ends in a small 
flat crown, whilst the projecting front is turned up at the sides like a crescent, the 
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horns of which not unfrequently rise to a height of several inches above the crown. 
From the rear hangs a cape of cloth of the same colour as the cap, but usually lined 
with some bright-coloured serge ; this overspreads the shoulders and ends half-way 
down the back in a long ornamented point ; the cape is sufficiently large to be fastened 
in wet or windy weather under the chin by a chain of bronze or silver according to the 
wealth or affectation of the wearer. At first sight a covering so hot and ponderous 
seems altogether unsuited to the sunny climate of St. Michael's, especially on a 
summer’s day when the cape lies in ample folds over the crown and ears ; but the 
discomfort is perhaps counterbalanced by the protection it affords against the strong 
wind and driving rain of winter. 

But the article of attire which most excites the astonishment of a stranger in St. 
Michael's is the large hooded cloak or ‘‘ capote,” worn by the women of the middle 
class; it isemade of heavy dark-blue broad cloth, reaching nearly to the ground, 
and is surmounted by a huge high hood made stiff with buckram and whalebone, and 
so deep as nearly to conceal the face of the wearer. So effectual indeed is the 
concealment and so uniferm the pattern of the cloaks that the women are said to 
recognise each other by their shoes. It is amusing to see these Michaelense dames 
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sailing along before the breeze, or doubling round corners and tacking across streets 
to make way against a head-wind. To the nautical mind they resemble a vessel under 
a press of canvas, their huge hoods recalling the balloon topsails of a racing cutter 
of twenty years ago. 

Ponta Delgada is best seen from the small conical elevation to the rear of the town 
on which stands the old weather-beaten church of Santa Madre de Deos. From its 
battlemented walls, grey with moss and lichen, we overlook the red-roofed town with 
here and there a church tower, interspersed with masses of green, and backed by the 
long low line of the breakwater, beyond which stretches the Atlantic. To the north is 
a group of rounded hills of scorie and pumice, telling of fervent heat and intense 
volcanic action. The intervening space is green with fields of maize, and groves of 
the golden fruit which formerly constituted the wealth of St. Michael’s are half-hidden 
behind fences of laurel; fig-trees seem to mingle with the broad pendent leaves 
of the banana ; and here and there are stiff spiky shoots of the flowering aloe, graceful 
acacias, and pink and blue hydrangea. To the rear of the church and across the bay 
stretches, behind the Rosto do Cao, the crumpled hill of Serra d’Agoa do Pao, topped 
with magnificent cumuli, and, as we first saw it, tinged with orange and gold by the 
western light. Here on a summer’s evening the townsfolk love to linger, and the 
women sit about the steps and doff their capotes to enjoy the delicious air wafted up 
from the bay below. 

The population of St. Michael’s is about 131,000, of which one-sixth is in Ponta 
Delgada. As the island contains only about 230 square miles, the density of popula- 
tion is even greater than that of Belgium, the most thickly populated of all European 
countries. Were it not for such outlets as the Brazils and the Sandwich Isles, the 
struggle for existence would be even sharper than it now is. Few parts of the world 
are healthier than St. Michael’s, the death-rate of which seldom exceeds sixteen per 
thousand. Epidemics are very rare ; the mortality among children is remarkably low, and 
no Azorean mother assumes that her child must necessarily contend with the thousand 
natural shocks known as measles, whooping cough, scarlatina, and the like that infantile 
flesh with us is heir to. Living is cheap. In the city house-rent ranges from £10 to 
#40 per annum, and there are no rates or taxes. Labourers can be had from 6d. to 
10¢@. a day, and the wages of house-servants vary from 5s. to 14s. a month. Bread, 
fruit, and vegetables are plentiful ; butcher’s meat is scarce and poor in quality, but 
fowls and ducks can be bought for a shilling a couple. The various city fountains are 
plentifully supplied with water of excellent quality from the lakes at the Sete Cidades. 
Most imported things are very dear, some articles of clothing being almost doubled in 
cost from the heavy customs dues. 

The best general idea of the scenery of St. Michael’s is obtained by driving from 
Ponta Delgada to the Furnas. This place is near the eastern end of the island, and is 
the Baden-Baden of the Azores. Thither during the heat of summer the wealth and 
fashion of the island congregate to take the air or drink the waters. It was a market- 
day when we left the town on our visit to the Furnas, and the country-women with 
baskets of fruit and vegetables on their heads, barefooted men driving flocks of brown- 
haired goats, asses laden with maize and firewood, and trains of mules enveloped in 
stacks of underwood were coming into Ponta Delgada. The road-sides were gay with 
rosy-pink oleanders, many-coloured balsams and blooms of hydrangea. Behind 
garden walls were broad-leaved bananas, and the curiously-crumpled leaves of the 
Japanese medlar, and at times the air felt almost heavy with the perfume from a 
thousand orange-trees. As we pass through the little villages our driver is con- 
siderably exercised to pick a way through the mixture of naked olive-skinned children, 
pigs and poultry, which at times kept possession of the road. We pass the Pico do 
Fogo—its scarified sides only too well bearing out its name—and then a succession of 
big hummocky hills, looking like enormous roches moutonnées, lined with forests of pine 
destined to be cut up into orange-boxes. Before us, the blue Atlantic is seen beating 
on the opposite shore of the island, and we get glimpses of the hills about the Sete 
Cidades and of Point Antonio running down to the sea. The vehicle rattles through 
the lava-paved streets of Ribeira Grande ; we climb over the back of the Agoa do Pao 
ridge, and descend through ravines shaded by pines and poplars. A few women are 
seen plaiting straw hats at the cottage doors, or beating out flax on the lava walls on 
the road-side. The road winds round creek after creek, and over the rocky beds of 
dried-up mountain-streams. We pass a woman spinning flax before the open door of her 
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house ; a little further on we see a mother feeding her child, and a more extraordinary 
mode of conveying alimentation to a human being we never beheld. It reminded one 
of stuffing a goose for a prospective paté de foie gras. The woman had a quantity of 
maize-flour worked up into a sticky paste in the palm of her hand, and from time to 
time, in rather quick succession, she pushed portions of the mass with her finger into 
the mouth and down the gullet of the squealing child, whose little paunch seemed 
distended to turgidity. In vain he kicked and gasped and spluttered, and cried him- 
self tearless; at times he looked very near asphyxiation, but the woman kept her 
finger remorselessly going until the paste had disappeared, when she set the unfor- 
tunate little creature on her arm and wiped the perspiration from his face. He came 
round after a few sighs, and the smile of relief which passed over his jolly little face 
was quite touching to see. 

We pass a threshing-floor where the cattle are treading out the grain. On the 
level sun-baked floor three or four yoke of oxen were dragging flat boards, on which 
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stood groups of merry barefooted girls who guided the cattle round and about the 
floor by touching their horns with a pole, whilst others turned over the straw to expose 
fresh portions to the weight. The floor was placed on high ground so as to catch the 
breeze for the subsequent operation of winnowing, which is here done, as in the East, 
by throwing up the grain into the air. Half the village seemed to be engaged in the 
work, or in contributing to the ceaseless talk and merriment which accompanied it. 
The frisking girls with their tied-up petticoats and many-coloured handkerchiefs ; the 
swarthy lads in tattered linen garments, and in all manner of wonderful head-gear ; 
the fussy farmer, who seemed to be everywhere, and gave twenty orders at once; the 
imperturbable oxen; old women and naked little urchins and nursing mothers 

conceive all this bathed in bright sunshine, and backed by black cliffs with the never- 
failing white fringe at their base, and beyond the great ocean stretching into the far 
distance until it seemed to lose itself in the blue unclouded sky, and you have a picture 
worthy of the pencil of Rosa Bonheur. A toilsome ascent up a heavy pumice road 
brings us on to an undulating plain rich in ferns and heath and briar; at times the 
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land reminded us of our Yorkshire moors, and was suggestive of grouse and black- 
cock, but beyond a few quails and here and there a hawk, we saw nothing to tempt 
a shot. 

The descent into the Furnas basin affords one of the most striking views of the 
journey. The village lies at the bottom of an enormous crater almost symmetrical in 
form, about ten miles in circumference, and surrounded by hills a thousand feet high, 
as jagged and fantastic in outline as the Coolins in Skye. We zigzag down, and pro- 
curing donkeys we set out for Grena—a good-sized well-appointed house, formerly the 
property of a well-known London physician. It is some little distance from the village 
and overlooks the Lagoa dos Furnas. We wind up a good road, through a co/ in the 
pumice-ridge at the edge of the crater, past a beautiful little gorge known as the 
Baraccas, down which the water from a warm chalybeate spring pursues its ochreous 
course to the village below. The bed was choked with the bright green shield-shaped 
leaves of Caladium esculentum ; and the sides were lined with tree heath and the long 
pendent fronds of MWoodwardia radicans. A turn of the road brought us to the lake, 
and the air was tainted with the sulphureous fumes which rose, with clouds of steam, 
from the numerous hot springs near its margin. The ground in places was warm, and 
little jets of vapour were everywhere issuing from the earth and from the caves in 
the hill-side along which we passed. Fragments of obsidian were to be seen on the 
shore, and patches of sublimed sulphur incrusted the white siliceous mud. At the 
foot of the road leading up to Grena, on the other side of the lake, were the great 
Caldeiras—caldrons in fact of boiling water made milky by suspended silica. The 
water boiled up in these places to a height of several feet ; there was a low rumbling 
sound and the ground shook with a constant tremor. The place was honeycombed 
with little ‘‘ fumerolles,” down the vents of which the foot of an incautious explorer 
might readily slip with the certain result of a severe scald. 

Las Furnas—anglicé ‘‘ the caves””—is said to derive its name from the circumstance that 
its earliest inhabitants were some hermits who in the early part of the seventeenth 
century made their dwelling-places in the caverns which are to be met with in the crater. 
Solitude they would certainly enjoy and in plenty, for the place was formerly regarded 
with superstitious dread, and few would descend into that deep valley and brave the 
mephitic air and the perils of the treacherous crust which seemed liable to be burst 
through at any moment by the pent-up energies below. To-day, however, there is a 
populous little village in the crater, and although earthquakes are as common there as 
in Japan they are just as lightly thought of. The people boil their eggs and corn in 
the caldeiras, and the donkeys will stand for hours sniffing in quiet enjoyment the 
sulphureous steam from the bubbling waters. The maim, the halt, and the blind come 
from all parts of the island to try the healing virtue of the springs. 

We spent over a week in this crater examining the many caldeiras and the innu- 
merable other evidences of intense volcanic activity round about. We have only 
space here for a description of the Bocca d’Inferno. Fancy a dark-coloured slimy 
cavern leading, with a gentle inclination—/acilis descensus Averni—towards a hole about 
a couple of feet in diameter and through which intermittent jets of hot stinking water 
and clouds of steam are squirted with an explosive violence. This entrance to Hades 
was almost choked with stones; our guide watching his chance cautiously stepped 
down the slippery path and threw one of the larger ones into the hole with a warning 
to us to step back. There was an angry gurgling noise down in the hole, and in a 
few moments the stone was shot out by a violent burst of steam. The whole sight 
was Dantesque in its horribleness and vividly suggestive of the awful forces which 
were at work below the thin crust on which we stood. 

The district round the Furnas abounds in interesting walks. The mountaineer may, 
if he pleases, scale the heights of the Pico do Vara, which stands like a sentinel 
guarding the eastern end of the island ; or wander along the edge of the curious basin 
known as the Lagoa Secco, or through winding paths among bushes of bay and tree 
heath and mountain grape, getting peeps of the valleys below, and of the coast with 
Povoacao nestling under the black crags, and of the great oceaf on which, dimmed by 
distance, may be discerned the little island of Santa Maria. 

Our stay at Grena proved very agreeable, and Marie, who has already been intro- 
duced to English readers in the Log Letters from the Challenger, showed herself an 
excellent caterer. We twitted her concerning the story about the relation of wealth 
to beauty of the Azorean ladies which Lord George Campbell narrates. She was 
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much taken aback to know that it was in print. ‘*‘ He was,” she said, in halting 
English, ‘‘ a very nice gentleman, but he should not have put it in the book.” Marie 
was troubled lest the chances of the occasional pataca might be jeopardised should 
the story reach the ears of her patronesses. 

We arranged to return to Ponta Delgada by the southern side of the island and by 
way of Villa Franca. Accordingly Antonio Rebica, our trusty guide, was ordered to 
bring round three of his most spirited ‘‘ jacks,” as the return journey must be made 
on donkey-back. Antonio was a good specimen of an Azorean, and as such merits a 
word or two of description. He was of middle height, face oval with high and rather 
prominent cheek-bones, nose well formed and slightly aquiline, mouth large, and teeth 
perfect. He was as active and watchful as a cat, and to judge from the never-ending 
flow of remonstrance and entreaty which he addressed to his beasts—his ‘‘ va para 
cima!” ‘*va no caminho/” and the everlasting ‘‘ sekaio /""—he was an excellent driver. 
His surname, in English, means ‘‘ the plough-handle,” and was probably given to a 
not very remote ancestor as a nickname, and afterwards adopted as the family cogno- 
men. Instances of such changes of name are very common among the peasants. 
One of our drivers was named Sabolla, or ‘‘ onion”; another Panella, that is ‘‘ sauce- 
pan”; whilst a third was known as Batente, which signifies a ‘‘ door-lintel.” 

The general method of locomotion in St. Michael’s is on donkey-back. You sit 
athwart or @/a femme upon the pillow or small feather-bed which does duty for an 
Azorean saddle. There are no stirrups, and the difficulties of the situation are 
augmented by the circumstance that your driver when descending a steep place hauls 
back upon the animal by his tail, or even occasionally lifts up his hind-legs by it to 
plant them more securely. 

Our way from Grena led through hills of pumice until we came near the coast, 
when there was a steep and rather rough descent through shady chestnut groves and 
over a springy carpet of lycopodium. We saw innumerable ferns. There were 
magnificent growths of Osmunda; fronds of Woodwardia six to seven feet long, and 
of the common maiden-hair, nine inches to a foot in length. The Irish fern, the Tun- 
bridge fern, the evergreen Sea-spleenwort, and the Dwarf Adder’s Tongue grow in 
great profusion. Dicksonia culcita makes quite a respectable tree, and the silky down 
which covers its young fronds affords a good stuffing for the beds and pillows of the 
islanders. 

We soon reached Villa Franca, and made our way to the house of Claudnia de 
Jésus, where thoughtful friends had arranged that we should have our midday meal. 
Her house was of the better sort, close to the sea-wall, and overlooking the islet of 
Villa Franca. We were strangely reminded of the outer world by seeing on the walls, 
amidst the never-failing pictures of saints and madonnas, cuttings from Zhe //lustrated 
London News and Harper's Weekly; a portrait of Tennyson, and of Colonel Colt, of 
revolver fame; and a print of Sir John Gilbert’s Bashi-bazouk. Years ago Villa 
Franca was the most important place in St. Michael’s, and the shelter afforded by the 
outlying island made its roadstead the safest anchorage round that weather-beaten 
coast. It is however in the centre of great volcanic disturbance, and it has been 
repeatedly overwhelmed by earthquakes and lava-flows. Almost at the very outset of 
its existence it was nearly destroyed by the fall of two hills, and in 1522 upwards of 
4,000 of the townspeople perished during an eruption. In 1591 a succession of earth- 
quakes again brought it down, and the sea rose and washed over it. The great 
earthquake of 1755—memorable in the history of Lisbon—also reached St. Michael's, 
and many houses near Villa Franca and along the coast were swept away by the rush 
of the sea which followed. 

It was late in the afternoon before we said farewell to Claudnia. She accompanied 
us a little way from the door and bade us God-speed with many expressions of goodwill. 
We had exchanged our donkeys for a couple of mules, as Antonio was obliged to 
return to the Furnas before nightfall. As we turned into the main street we came 
upon the town-prison, and at the window sat a couple of the prisoners enjoying the 
gentle breeze which came through the bars. The floor was on a level with the street, 
and the window-sill was conveniently placed to allow of the inmates to while away the 
tedium of confinement by an occasional gossip with the town-folk. One of the men 
was engaged in feeding a bird in a cage which hung before the bars ; as we passed he 
doffed his woollen cap with that respectful gravity and perfect self-possession which 
distinguishes the salutation of every Azorean peasant. 
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It was a delightful evening. The air kindly and sweetly recommended itself 
unto our grateful senses. The road, for the most part, lay along the base of the cliffs 
and within a short distance from the water’s edge ; it curved round innumerable little 
bays and creeks and now and again cut through hills of scoria and volcanic ash. 
Our enjoyment of the quiet beauty of the scene was however somewhat marred by the 
extreme loquacity of our driver. It seems that there had been a ‘‘ festa” in the town, 
and a very evident participation in its pleasures had whetted his appetite for talk. 
Luckily after a mile or two we were spared further infliction : a couple of peasants—a 
man and his wife—also on their way out of the town, overtook us, and were made the 
recipients of much information concerning us—some of which, indeed, was quite new 

to ourselves. The woman was re- 
: markably handsome, tall and well- 
proportioned, and strode along bare- 
‘ footed, with all the ease and freedom 
of one of Diana’s nymphs. Few 
even of the most ardent devotees of 
the ‘‘ divided skirt” could emulate 
that gait. 

It was nearly dark when we 
ambled through the Villa d’Agoa 
do Pao, which possibly was the 
reason we saw none of the one- 
booted folk who are reputed to live 
in the village ; our driver had long 
since parted with his friends and 
like ourselves had relapsed into 
sleepiness, and we were not sorry 
when the brisk clattering of the 
animals’ feet over the rounded stones 
of the Praga do Municipio told us 
that Manoel’s house was once more 
; Fee ON reached. 

BARACCAS, FURNAS. The neighbourhood of Ponta 
Delgada boasts of many handsome 
gardens, and few strangers visit St. Michael’s without seeing Botelho, the seat of 
the Baron de Fontabella; or Santa Anna, that of Sr. José do Canto. M. do 
Canto’s quinta resembles in style and appointments a well-ordered French country- 
house, but no country-house either here or in France can boast of such a garden; 
indeed with the exceptions of the Jardin des Plantes, the famous garden at Rio, and 
our own Kew Gardens, there is probably no finer arboretum in the world. During 
the last forty years M. do Canto has spared neither pains nor money in introducing 
and distributing such foreign trees and plants as would increase the wealth of the 
island or add to its beauty. At the Furnas he has a thriving tea-plantation: he not 
only imported the plants but also the Chinese labourers to tend them and to teach his 
people how to gather and treat the leaves. Nearly every tree belonging to temperate 
and semi-tropical regions luxuriates on the island, provided it be sheltered from the 
violent winds of winter. On the slopes round Santa Anna there are upwards of 1,200 
species in cultivation. We saw a well-grown Pandenus utilis from Madagascar; an 
Auracaria excelsa, seventy feet high, from New Caledonia; a lovely Cryptomeria from 
Japan ; Cupressus macrocarpa; Seafordia elegans, &c. M. do Canto’s private secretary, 
Sr. Francisco d’Arruda Furtado, showed us a natural history collection of the islands 
which he had arranged in the rooms of a disused convent in the town. We were 
specially struck with the fossil salt-water mollusca from Sta. Maria, which contains 
the only stratified rocks in the group. We found M. Furtado engaged in working 
out the structure and affinities of Viguesnelia atlantica, a remarkable little gasteropod 
peculiar to the Azores, and without congeners either in the European or Atlantic zones. 
The little slug is however gradually dying out, and very careful searching among 
the damp sphagnum near the Muro de Carvao, at the western end of the island, is 
required to find it. 

There are no terrestrial mammalia of any kind indigenous to the island. Indeed, 

it is known when those now found there were introduced. There are no snakes or 
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other reptiles. Earthworms are occasionally met with, but they have probably been 
introduced in the soil bringing plants from distant countries. The green frog was 
brought by an American whaling captain, to enhance, as he said, the charms of the 
Lagoa dos Furnas. Within forty years it had spread over the island. The lakes 
contained no fish; gold-fish were placed a few years back in the Lagoa dos Furnas and 
the Lagoa do Fogo, but they do not seem to thrive. We saw scores of half-starved 
fish thrown up on the shingle of the Lagoa do Fogo. Birds, of course, there are in 
plenty : upwards of fifty species are known to frequent the islands, but the only one 
which is peculiar is a kind of bullfinch—/yrriula murina—to be found in numbers 
about the groves and hedges of Ponta Delgada. He is a handsome little bird, as bold 
and impudent as his English cousin, but lacking his grey feathers ; indeed, it has been 
remarked that the plumage of many of the birds becomes more sombre in cast after 
their introduction into the island. There are a few wild-duck in the vicinity of the 
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lakes, together with snipe and quail, and during the summer months tern are occasion- 
ally observed. Buzzards are very common and may be constantly seen hovering above 
the orange plantations on the look-out for rats, which here climb the trees and eat out 
the pulp of the fruit. It is from this bird (Buleo vulgaris), which the early navigators 
mistook for the kite (Portuguese agor), that the islands derive their name. 

We employed the remainder of our stay in St. Michael’s in exploring the western 
end of the island. This—the district of the Sete Cidades—is even more extraordinary 
than that of the Furnas. Here are no bubbling caldeiras ; the ground beneath your 
feet is not hot and throbbing, but the evidence that, at some time not very remote, 
‘*the earth was feverous and did shake ” is just as striking. In the year following the 
discovery of St. Michael’s by Cabral, there was a mighty convulsion of the island ; in 
several places the hills poured out molten streams, and the air was thick with ashes and 
the fumes of sulphur. At the western end an enormous pit was formed : this is the 
valley of the Sete Cidades. It is 1,040 feet deep and is ten miles in circumference. 
Standing at the edge of this vast hole one is amazed at the magnitude of the forces 
which had thrust out or melted down such an enormous volume of earth in so short a 
time. The manner in which we first saw the Sete Cidades was, to us, very impressive. 
We had left the high-road shortly after passing the village of Feiteras, and began the 
ascent of the ridge which separates the valley from the southern coast of the island. 
The way lay along the sides of a ravine and over some moorland up to an opening in the 
ridge through which the narrow road passes. We had been told that the view from 
this point was by all considered as the most striking in the island. After trudging for 
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many hundred feet along the sombre hill-sides there is suddenly spread out before you 
a panorama full of extraordinary forms and fantastic colour ;—an azure lake ; serrated 
cliffs of basalt ; a plain dotted with craters looking as if they had been thrown up a 
year or two ago. At length we spied the cleft, and hurrying forward passed through 
the narrow opening, and looked down upon a placid sea of fog! How to get down 
was a puzzle: the road was very steep, and each short turn ended in vacuity. All at 
once however the veil seemed to lift : through the thin haze we began to discern the 
shapes of hills, and in a moment afterwards the whole scene burst in upon us. The 
rapidity of the transition was marvellous. The valley seemed to be bathed in light. 
The dark furrows on the hill-sides ; the patches of blue and green on the water ; the 
fields of light-green maize ; the trees ; the little whitewashed cottages ; a couple of 
cows knee-deep in the lakes—all seemed to stand out with as much distinctness and 
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‘* BEFORE THE HUT THE DAME HER SPINDLE TWIRLED, 
COURTING THE SUNBEAM AS SHE PLIED HER TOIL.” 
Lord of the Isles, CANTO V. 1. 


brilliancy as if seen through a glass in sunshine. Our heightened feeling was partly 
due, no doubt, to the revulsion from a sense of disappointment, but the scene tran- 
scended all our anticipations, and by a common impulse we slipped down from the 
saddles and with our backs to the rocks silently took in every detail of the view. A 
thousand feet below lay the lake, or rather the two lakes ; for at the point where it is 
narrowest a causeway connects the shores. The larger and more distant lake was 
of the darkest blue, that immediately below was of a delicate green, due possibly to 
the reflections from the masses of bracken and faya which lined the overhanging 
rocks. The hills to the right and before us rose sheer out of the water; on the 
left the sides were less precipitous and the ground fell in more gentle lines into an 
undulating plain with trees and fields of corn. The water on this side was evidently 
shallow, and many of the houses were at the very edge of the shore. Between the 
village and the outer wall was a score of craters and hills of pumice, the sides of 
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which: were carved into little ridges and furrows, alternately green and ochreous 
in colour. 

It was late in the afternoon when we reached the village below. We had heard 
that Manoel Travassos, if he could be found, might be induced to put us up for the 
night : his house, considering it was in a crater, was a most substantial-looking place 
of entertainment. Whilst one of our men searched for him—for it was obvious that 
the visits of Manoel’s guests were like those of angels—we explored the little village. 
The place seemed wretchedly poor: many of the adobe huts were in ruins and the rest 
were hardly weather-tight. The sound of the quern within, the crackling of bush- 
wood fires, and the thick white smoke coming from the doorways, showed that the 
people were busy with preparations for the evening meal. Many of the older houses 
are actually in the lake, and granaries stand in places which must be covered with 
water during the winter rains. The dwellers in the Sete Cidades have evidently a hard 
struggle for existence. During a considerable part of the day the sun does not shine 
into the basin, and consequently their fruits and corn are seldom properly ripened : 
much of the land is almost worthless for cultivation ; ferns which love the shade 
luxuriate there, but then people cannot live on ferns. 

Manoel prepared a most sumptuous repast. First we had chicken broth; next we 
had chicken boiled; then we had chicken roast, and we wound up with a dish of 
Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits. We had dismembered the fowls with Sheffield blades, 
and one whom we will call X., to the great edification of Manoel, made an after-dinner 
oration in honour of the country which could plant Reading biscuits and Bessemer 
steel at the bottom of a crater in the middle of the Atlantic ocean! 

Next morning we set out to explore the district. A thin, chilly mist hung over 
everything, but in time the sun mounted above the edge of the valley and gradually 
dispelled the huge basinful of fog. The play of light and shade and of colour on the 
two lakes was most striking. The water of the Lagoa Azul, as the smaller one is 
called, was of a delicate greenish-blue with here and there curiously-marked patches of 
olive-green: that of the more distant lake—the Lagoa Grande—was of a deep 
emerald-blue, and in places almost black. An easy climb brought us to the top of the 
Pico do Cruz, beneath which the whole of the island was spread out in relief. In 
places the edge of the crater is not above a couple of yards wide and both sides are 
precipitous. Below is the hamlet of Moisteros, and near this the site of ‘* Sabrina” 
—the island which, on a June day in 1811, suddenly emerged from the sea, rose to a 
height of three hundred feet, and then subsided so rapidly that in the following 
February not a trace of it was visible. Our journey round the top of the basin 
occupied nearly the whole day: the walk afforded a succession of surprises and 
delights, for nowhere are the evidences of ‘‘ dire combustion and confused events” 
more strikingly marked than in this wonderful district of the Sete Cidades. 
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THE RING OF AMASIS. 
A ROMANCE. 


By THE EARL OF LYTTON. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HOUSE IN THE RUE DU HELDER. 


JEANWHILE my endeavours to obtain further information about Count 
} Roseneck proved fruitless. I inquired at all the embassies and hotels, 
but could hear nothing of him. I took it for granted that he had left 
Paris ; and the date fixed for my own departure was now at hand. 

One evening I was persuaded by some young friends with whom 
I had been dining to accompany them to a fashionable gambling 
house in the Rue du Helder, which was at that time such a favourite 
and indeed famous resort of the jeunesse dorée that I did not like to 
leave Paris without having seen it. 1 went out of pure curiosity, for 
gambling has never been one of my temptations ; and the passion for play appears to 
me the only one that is totally destitute of every element of grandeur. Just as I was 
about to leave this place with a strong feeling of disgust, one of a crowd of spectators 
who had collected round the table for Zrente e¢ Quarante exclaimed, ‘‘ Pristi/ He 
had already put on Red fifteen times running, and now he has won on it again!” 

I pushed my way through the crowd to catch sight of the player whose successful 
fidelity to a single colour was exciting the wonder and admiration of the bystanders. A 
heap of gold vouleaux, with several piles of notes, left me in no doubt where to look for 
the favourite of fortune. Conceive my astonishment when I again recognized Count 
Roseneck in the place where I should have least expected to meet him! This time, his 
appearance reminded me more than ever of the scene on board the Lorelei, when I was 
so forcibly impressed by the contrast between the composure of his countenance and 
the agitation of the water on which he was gazing. 

The cards had just been shuffled for a new cut. The count’s singular success 
induced the majority of the Ponte to follow his example ; and as he did not yet seem 
disposed either to pocket his gains or to change his colour, fresh stakes now covered 
that part of the table which, for the sixteenth time, had been so decisively favoured by 
luck. Just at the moment, however, when the croupier cried ‘‘ Ze jeu est fait, rien ne va 
plus!” the immense heap of gold and notes, whose envied proprietor I had identified, 
was rapidly, almost imperceptibly, pushed across the table on to the side of the contrary 
chance. 

All that I noticed about this instantaneous operation was that in the movement of 
the stakes something sparkled, like a peculiarly bright jewel. My looks had never 
once been taken off the count, and I knew not how to explain their conflicting testimony ; 
for on the one hand it was certain that the stakes had been moved, and on the other I 
could swear that the man I watched with intense attention during their movement had 
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never once stirred from the position in which he was sitting, with his arms folded, and 
to all appearance quite uninterested in the game. 

By one of those rapid inspirations which excite the envy of gamblers, the strange 
player, already so admired for his persistent good luck, had for the seventeenth time 
made Fortune his slave, and the bank was broken. 

This sudden change of stakes was unchallenged by the croupiers, whose Argus eyes 
no unfair play could have escaped ; nor did any of the players object to it, although it had 
been too late, too sudden, and too rapid for general imitation, and they had therefore 
lost their money. 

The next moment, however, all was in uproar and confusion. The croupiers started 
up in horror; the players who were hurrying away turned round and stared with 
frightened faces at the Silesian. His own face had become absolutely hueless, and was 
convulsed with an expression of intense terror. His eyes were starting from their 
sockets. His lips were blue. His body swayed heavily forward, and he fell upon the 
floor insensible. They carried him into the adjoining room. I followed. When I 
mentioned that I was a physician, way was made for me at once. I had my lancet-case 
with me. At my request the count was placed upona sofa. I bared his arm, bandaged 
it with my handkerchief, and bled him. Then I said that I had no further need of 
assistance, and every one withdrew. 

I was alone with my patient. His cheek, though still pale, had resumed a natural 
hue. The expression of terror had left his features. He lay before me, calm as a 
sleeping child. His face was turned to me like an open book. In that book was 
written the history of a profound sorrow; but the longer I studied it, the more it 
impressed me with compassionate respect. There were lines in it which told of severe 
suffering, but nothing mean, nothing base or vulgar. In the noble harmony of its 
features I could find no trace of that great discord, vice. 

A sigh, and a feeble movement of the limbs, announced returning consciousness. 
I drew back softly. After a short pause, the count lifted up his unbandaged arm, and 
motioned me to approach him. I obeyed. He took my hand in his, and looked long 
and wistfully into my face. At last, as if satisfied with the result of his scrutiny, he 
said, with a singularly winning smile— 

‘* 1 think this is not our first meeting, and I have a presentiment that it will not be 
our last. I do not thank you for your assistance. Towards you, the observance of 
an empty courtesy appears to me too little; and at present more than this would be 
too much. Do me the favour to accompany me to my house, where, if you think it 
necessary, you can complete the good offices you have so successfully begun, I can 
now move without difficulty.” 

I clasped his hand, bowed silently, and left the room to order a fiacre. In the 
next chamber I found the banker of the gambling house, who at my request sent one 
of its servants to fetch the fiacre to the side door. I was about to return to the count 
when the banker stopped me. 

‘* Pardon, Monsieur le Docteur, one word. The money ?” 

The count, who had heard this inquiry through the half-opened door, entered the 
room and answered it himself. 

‘*T regret,” he said, turning to the banker, ‘‘ the inconvenience I have involuntarily 
caused you. Monsieur,” he added, turning to me, ‘‘ but pardon me,—your name?” 

I gave it. He bowed and resumed— 

‘* Monsieur de V will have the goodness to call upon you to-morrow, and 
dispose of half the sum in accordance with my wishes, which he will allow me to 
communicate to him. The remainder I request you to distribute among the servants 
of your establishment, to whom I fear I have occasioned a good deal of trouble.” 

The fiacre was announced, and I entered it with the count. We did not exchange 
a word with each other on the way to his abode in the Faubourg St. Germain. It 
was a spacious apartment which,. with the exception of a few rare objects of art, had 
the appearance of a house that had been hired ‘‘ ready furnished.” In the valet who 
opened the door I recognised the old servant I had seen on board the Lorelei. I 
explained to him that his master had had a slight accident, and gave him the few 
orders I thought necessary for the night. The old man shook his head mournfully, 
muttering, ‘‘ Again? Lieber Herr Gott, have mercy on us!” The count was 
evidently exhausted. As I left him, I enjoined absolute repose, an injunction which he 
received with an ironical smile. 
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The next morning I called on him again by appointment. I was shown into a 
large saloon overlooking the court. No gracious traces of a woman’s presence beau- 
tified its formal aspect. I had little time to look about me, however, before the count 
entered. There was not the slightest sign of excitement or fatigue in his appearance. 

‘* You see in me,” he said cordially, ‘‘a flattering testimonial to your skill. I owe 
you a calm night and a refreshing sleep. Be seated. You have done me a double 
service. For pressing affairs, which obliged me to fix my departure for to-day, would 
have seriously suffered had I been forced to postpone it. I have now, however, no 
reason to fear the effects of a rather long journey. Instead of thanks, allow me to 
increase my debt to you by a request. You heard me last night dispose of your good 
offices without even awaiting your permission. I am ashamed of the money you saw 
me win without, I assure you, the least interest in the process. I am no gambler. 
Like yourself, perhaps, I was led by curiosity to that house. I wished to pay my 
entrance by a small stake, and only left my money on the table in order to get rid of 
it. The rest you know.’ 

His lip quivered a moment, but he quickly resumed— 

‘*When you told me your name, I remembered that I had heard it before from 
some friends of your mother’s family with whom I am slightly acquainted. I know 
the noble object of your life. Favour me by devoting the half of my winnings of last 
night to the relief of that poverty and suffering which, without your skilful employ- 
ment of it, this slight offering would be powerless to alleviate. And hereafter... .” 

I was about to speak, but with a gesture of protest he went on— 

‘* Hereafter, whenever you fall in with such cases of need as you consider deserving, 
pray do not fail to regard me as your banker. Two lines to Larnstein, near Breslau, 
with the address of the sufferer, will enable you to make at least one person happy. 
Adieu, we shall meet again. I feel it, though I know not how, nor when, nor where, our 
next meeting may take place.” 

This was a polite intimation not to question or detain him further. Promising to 
comply with his wishes, I took leave of this extraordinary man. And thus, the solution 
of the enigma which had so long excited my curiosity slipped once more from under 
my hand, and left me no wiser than before. 


Within a few days, after executing the count’s last orders, I left Paris myself. On 
my return to Germany I settled at Berlin, intending to make it my permanent residence ; 
but about two years after my arrival there, I received and accepted an invitation from 
Breslau to take the chair of Medical Science at that University. 

At Breslau my dear mother came to live with me; but, alas, not for many years. 
She died soon after my marriage with a young lady to whom she had long wished to 
see me united. As my wife had brought me a fortune about equal to my own, and my 
professional duties were far from onerous, I was able to devote my time almost entirely 
to original research. My first attempt to introduce myself to the literary world of 
Germany was the publication of a small pamphlet entitled : 


‘* \ TREATISE UPON SPECTRAL APPARITIONS, BEING A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
PHENOMENOLOGY OF THE BRAIN.” 


In this pamphlet I had incorporated and developed some of the notes made during 
my sojourn in Paris. The little book, however, fell stillborn; and in the interest of 
subsequent occupations I soon forgot the failure of it. 

One evening, on my return home late from a conference at the house of a colleague, 
my servant informed me that a strange gentleman was waiting to see me. It was past 
midnight, but a physician is bound to receive visitors at all hours. I sent word to the 
stranger that I would see him at once in my study. He was an old man of lofty 
stature, but drooping carriage. As the room was but dimly lit by a shaded lamp, it 
was not till he spoke that I recognised the once handsome and stately Count Roseneck. 

The count was painfully altered. His appearance still retained a certain melancholy 
dignity, but it was the dignity of a defeated man. There was a hopeless droop about 
the lines of the mouth. His face was deeply furrowed, and his still luxuriant hair, 
snow-white. There are some men who preserve the aspect of youth to the extreme 
limit of middle life ; and then, as if Old Age were impatient to wreak its vengeance on 
the features which have so long resisted its attacks, they suddenly fall into a decrepitude 
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out of all proportion to the number of their years. This is what seemed to have 
happened to the count. His aspect was like that of a broken statue. 

‘* Be assured,” he said, after we had exchanged embarrassed salutations, ‘‘ that it is 
not to slip out of your hands, as formerly, that I have sought this interview. When 
we first met casually, years ago, as fellow travellers, I noticed the scrutiny of your 
regard, and it annoyed me. Ww hen, a few years later, you were twice the unwelcome 
witness of scenes in which you saw me under deep emotion, I began to feel that some- 
thing more than a chance was establishing a connection between persons so separated 
from each other by the ordinary relations of life. For I must tell you that, before we 
met again at the house in the Rue du Helder, I had detected (though too late) your 
presence on a spot where I believed myself alone, by the Mare d’Auteuil. Since then 
I have, at various times, been pow erfully impelled to approach you of my own accord ; 
but I have hitherto shrunk from taking a step that might perhaps prove destructive of 
a certain vague hope, to which I am constrained to cling with a tenacity derived from 
despair in all other sources of comfort. That I have no longer the power to refrain 
from taking this step, is proved by my presence in your house to-night.” 

These words were spoken without any appearance of emotion, but I was profoundly 
disturbed by them. I felt that the revelation once so eagerly sought was now about to 
be spontaneously vouchsafed ; and, strange to say, the prospect of it alarmed and 
repelled me. An act of confidence so long withheld could only have been wrung from 
the defeat of a lifetime. My perception of all it must have cost the sufferer filled me 
with vague apprehensions as to the nature of it, and the consequences it might possibly 
involve. I foresaw that I might be called upon to pronounce, in relation to facts as 
yet entirely unknown to me, a judgment seriously affecting the fate of this unhappy 
man; and such a responsibility seemed too solemn to be lightly undertaken. I could 
not, therefore, belie the gravity of my own feelings by the utterance of any common- 
place assurances. 

The count seemed to understand this, for after a momentary hesitation he continued, 
as if he had expected no reply 

‘*Innumerable circumstances, each in itself of seemingly small account, combined 
to urge me unceasingly along the path which has brought me at last to your door. 
Seldom has a year passed by but what, through one chance or another, mention of 
your name has reached me from the most unexpected quarters; and always in a way 
that made the chance appear to me significant. One of those chances at last became 
decisive. One of those chances which must remain inexplicable, if we do not regard 
them as hints from that mysterious prompter who compels us dull players to perform 
the parts assigned us in the great tragedy of Human Life.” 

Here his voice faltered, but he quickly resumed 

‘* My bookseller sends me periodically the new books of the season. One day, the 
printed wrapper of a parcel received from him contained a sentence which happened to 
catch my eye, and which instantly arrested my attention. Suffer me to repeat that 
sentence. I know it by heart only too well, and it is not unknown to yourself 

‘** The vision, you have said, ‘ exists for the actor only, and in every case his action is 
presupposed by it ; for criminal thoughts alone, without result of any kind in action (an A with- 
out a B), cannot produce permanent or periodical spectres. At least I know of no such case.’ 

‘* Perhaps,” continued the count, ‘‘ you have looked deep enough into my life to 
divine the impression made upon my mind by the sight of these words. Hadan oracle 
appeared upon the wall in characters of fire, it could not have more profoundly affected 
me. I sent at once for the work from which this sheet had been torn. Eagerly I 
turned to the title page. The author’s name was on it. The author’s name was yours. 
Since then, your book has been my constant companion.” 

He stopped abruptly. I could not answer him. With an obvious effort, he 
resumed 

‘* | will come at once to the object of this visit. The case that was wanting to 
your experience—” 

Again he stopped, rose, and crossed the room with apparent effort. His move- 
ments were those of a man whose strength is completely broken. On entering, he 
had flung his travelling cloak over a chair by the door. From this he now drew out a 
large packet. 

‘* You have written,” he said, ‘‘ according to the lights with which your observation 
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has supplied you. But there are crimes into which no action enters, and spectres more 
real than those of which your philosophy professes to give account. If the knowledge 
of evil can serve the cause of good, employ these papers for that purpose. I ask you 
only to spare me the pain of being myself your guide along the thorny path where the 
footprints of a tired pilgrim will suffice to point the way.” 

He was moving to the door, as if he wished to leave me no opportunity for reply. 
Suddenly, however, he paused, and added— 

‘*T said just now that all I would ask of you was to read these papers. Suffer me 
to add one other request. It is that I may hear from you after you have read them. 
My address, I think, you know already. But at any rate you will find it in the packet 
I am leaving with you.” 

‘*One question!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ The countess ?” 

The man’s whole stature rose to its full height; and pointing upward, he 
answered— 

‘* Yonder! at the right hand of her husband.” 

Before I could say another word, he was gone. But he had left with me the secret 
of his life. 

I have now finished that part of my narrative which, from the nature of the 
incidents it deals with, has been unavoidably more or less autobiographical. 

Henceforth, I am thankful to say, I shall have little or no occasion to speak of 
myself in connection with what remains to be related. 

The packet handed to me by Count Roseneck contained a number of letters in 
different handwritings (most of them a woman’s), various memoranda written by the 
count himself, and several pages which seemed to have been selected with care from 
his private journal. They are the materials from which the rest of this narrative has 
been compiled ; and some of them, which speak for themselves, I propose to transcribe 
without comment. The circumstances and events recorded in the following chapters 
were, of course, long anterior to those I have till now been describing as an eye- 
witness. 


CHAPTER IV 
SETHOS AND AMASIS. 


TueE chateau of Larnstein had seen many changes, and suffered few. EEmbosomed 
in a wooded curve of the river Weidnitz, it stood four-square about a moss-grown 
court, and its high copper roofs surmounted a massive pile of grey stone. The south 
front of the chAteau faced a broad terrace, from which flights of stone steps descended 
to an Italian garden, laid out in long straight walks, and alleys of clipt limes. In the 
centre of the garden was a fish-tank, full of old black water, and old red fish. The 
garden led to a bowling alley. Beyond the bowling alley lay a large slovenly meadow 
called the park ; and beyond the park were woods abounding in roebuck and red deer. 

From a date which the family genealogist asserted to be not much later than the 
reign of Henry the Fowler, the chateau and lands of Larnstein had descended in direct 
succession to Albert, Count of Roseneck, a kind-hearted, rather weak-minded man. 

The count married late in life, and his marriage, though a love-match, was a happy 
one. It bore him three children. Conrad, the eldest, was four years old when his 
brother Felix was born. To Felix succeeded, two years later, a sister, Marie, who 
was sickly from her birth, and died at the age of three. 

While the grief of the count and the countess for the loss of this child was still 
fresh, the young wife of the spendthrift Prince C—— died in the first year of her 
marriage, giving birth to a daughter. Her family and that of the countess were close 
neighbours in Bohemia. The countess was a few years older than the princess ; but 
from the days of their childhood there had existed between these two ladies the 
tenderest and most intimate friendship. The last request made to Prince C by his 





dying wife was that her infant daughter might be confided to the care of her friend 
Clara von Roseneck. The Prince, though a young man devoted to pleasure, had been 
passionately in love with his wife. He was deeply affected by her death; and his 
reluctance to disregard her last wishes was confirmed by the consciousness of his 
inability to take proper care of the infant. The little Juliet was therefore brought to 
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Larnstein whilst still in her cradle, and confided to the willing care of her mother’s 
friend. 

The prince soon forgot his double loss in a life of debauchery at Vienna. In a few 
years his splendid income became insufficient to keep up the mortgages on his estates. 
After an enforced settlement with his creditors, he accepted service in the Imperial 
army ; and was killed in the battle of Aspen, whilst leading his regiment into action. 
Count Roseneck, who had been duly appointed to act as Juliet’s guardian, secured for 
the orphan all that could be saved from the wreck of her father’s fortune ; and the little 
girl, who had no recollection of‘any other home, grew up at Larnstein with the count’s 
two boys. Juliet had a singularly loving and lovable nature; and that trustfulness, 
which was the chief feature of it, found daily development in all her relations with her 
adopted family. 

Conrad’s education was completed at Larnstein under the personal superintendence 
of his father. The only companions of his childhood were grown-up persons. The 
boy’s disposition was naturally thoughtful, and this home-education imparted to it a 
seriousness not common to his age. The birth of his younger brother, followed a few 
years later by Juliet’s arrival, introduced a more animated life into the old chateau ; 
and his relations with those two children gradually assumed an almost paternal 
character. Felix and Juliet looked up to Conrad as toa superior being. His informa- 
tion was far beyond his years, so was the gravity of his character. With a keenly 
inquiring mind he combined a deep though undemonstrative capacity of affection, and 
an enthusiasm quickly excited by whatever presented itself to his feelings in the form 
of aduty. Tenderly attached as he was to the little boy and girl, who clung to him 
as their ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend” in all things, he could not bear the thought 
of their education being intrusted to strange hands. He was confident of his capacity 
to be their teacher ; and this confidence so flattered the paternal pride of his father that 
the old count’s assent was easily obtained. The strange position which Conrad thus 
occupied between his parents and these two children seemed to result so naturally from 
the precocious maturity of his character, that it involved no appearance of presumption 
on his part, or weakness upon the part of his father. But in the calm course of the life 
thus harmoniously ordered, a life exempt from struggle and contrariety, impeded 
by no pressure from without and disturbed by no passion from within, the will found 
nothing to resist or restrain, and its weapons rested unemployed. 

At last, the entry of Felix intoa military school was rendered necessary by the career 
he had chosen for himself. The times were troubled ; but family necessities and the 
boy’s strong inclinations would in any case have indicated the army as his natural 
vocation. This change at Larnstein induced Conrad to think of completing his own 
education by travel and intercourse with the life of foreign countries. His first journey 
was to England. 

Early initiated as he had been into the management of a large landed estate, that 
country had peculiar attractions for the young count. Inthe undemonstrative manners 
of English society, however, there is an apparent absence of feeling, or at least a 
singularly reticent expression of it, which was not calculated to arouse and educate the 
emotional forces of such a character as Conrad’s. The decorous tranquillity of his 
demeanour was well in keeping with a society which habitually treats every manifesta- 
tion of emotion as a breach of good taste ; and in his intercourse with others nothing 
revealed to him those turbulent passions of which he had no cause to suspect the 
latent existence in himself. 

He was a bold rider and a good shot; but it was not for the sake of the hunting 
and shooting to be got there that he had been induced to visit England. 

What most attracted and delighted him in London was the unique collection of 
acquisitions from all countries and all ages, which is to be found within the walls of the 
British Museum ; and it was the Egyptian department of it which specially fascinated 
his imagination. He stood entranced before the colossal monuments of that enigmatic 
Past which has bequeathed its mystery to the Scriptures of Moses, the legends of 
Herodotus, and the philosophy of Pythagoras. He studied them with an ever-increasing 
interest. The works of Belzoni and others only stimulated, without satisfying, his 
curiosity ; and at last he resolved upon a journey to Egypt itself. With this object he 
went first to Paris, and there completed his studies in Egyptology, under the guidance 
of Champollion. From Marseilles he embarked for Cairo, that nonchalant sentry-box of 
the enchanted palaces of the East which the Turks have established on the ruins of 
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Memphis. There, he procured a firman from Constantinople, engaged an experienced 
dragoman, hired and equipped a suitable boat for his journey up the Nile, and, taking 
with him his Herodotus and his Strabo, reached Thebes. 

He had been advised by Champollion to select for his head-quarters that antique 
seat of the three last dynasties, under whose sceptre the arts and sciences of Egypt 
covered the land with monuments so enormous, and apparently so imperishable, that 
the destructive power of Cambyses appears almost superhuman when measured by the 
vast remains of what it destroyed. At Thebes, Conrad disembarked ; and, pitching 
his tent from spot to spot, sometimes among the ruins of Luxor, sometimes near the 
village of Carnac, he prosecuted his researches along that great desert which stretches 
on either side of the Nile, eastward and westward, between the Arabian and the Libyan 
hills. 

Here, the young count commenced his excavations in the neighbourhood of the 
Temple of Ammon Chnouphis. One evening, during the progress of those excavations, 
he had withdrawn himself from his attendants a few hours before sunset, and was seated 
at some little distance from their encampment, on the gigantic terrace of brickwork 
which still rises twenty feet above the sand, measuring no less than one thousand feet 
in breadth and two thousand in length. On that huge pedestal, with its face fronting 
the Nile, stands the Temple of Ammon Chnouphis, the Divine Originative Principle. 
The temple is approached by an alley formed of six hundred colossal sphinxes, and the 
circuit of it covers a space of about three English miles. Within it were chambers large 
enough to contain the entire pile of any average-sized cathedral ; and in each chamber 
one hundred and thirty columns, of which only the ruins now remain, once supported 
a ceiling elaborately carved and painted. Beyond these stupendous structures, the 
famous artificial lake which excited the wonder of Herodotus still conducts to the 
Necropolis,—a city of tombs and temples hewn in the solid rock of the Libyan mountains. 
Within sight of that lake, over whose mysterious waters had glided ages ago the 
ghostly barks that bore the bodies of the departed from the dwellings of living man to 
the neighbouring city of the dead, Conrad was eagerly engaged in the examination of 
a mummy he had just unsheathed from its surrounding éyssus. 

The mummy was in a state of perfect preservation. The sculptures on the sarco- 
phagus whence it had been removed that morning betokened that it was the body of an 
Egyptian prince who had perished in the flower of his youth ; and the features of the 
dead man, though pinched and shrunken, still retained something of the delicate beauty 
of boyhood. The corpse of this young prince was more than three thousand years 
older than the living man above it ; but, had they been contemporaries, the Egyptian 
would have been the younger of the two. 

The papyrus which accompanied the mummy differed in some particulars from the 
customary type of those passports for eternity with which the dead were furnished by 
the priesthood of Ancient Egypt. The hieroglyphics inscribed on all such documents 
represent, with but little variation, the story of the soul’s migration after death, from 
the moment when it leaves the body till that in which, accompanied by its presiding 
genii, it stands before the dread Balance of the Supreme Judgment. One scale of the 
mystic balance contains the Vial of Iniquity, a vase supposed to be filled with the sins 
of the life on which judgment is about to be passed, whilst in the other scale is placed 
a feather representing its good actions. Between two sphinxes, the symbols of wisdom, 
Ra and Anubis preside at the Soul’s Trial; and the record of the trial is written by 
Thoth, who may be easily recognised by the head of the Ibis invariably surmounting 
the otherwise human figure of the god. Seated upon the crook of a divining rod, 
Harpocrates (not the God of Silence, as the Greeks supposed, but Har-pa-chruti, the 
Divine Mystery of incipient light, present in all that reveals or revives) is holding his 
finger on his lips ; and, enthroned upon the threshold of the nether world, Osiris waits 
to deliver the irrevocable sentence which shall determine the period of the soul’s 
purification, and the nature of its new probations. 

On the papyrus, however, which Conrad was endeavouring to decipher, this conven- 
tional representation of the soul’s judgment was preceded by a long series of images, 
apparently designed to indicate important incidents in the earthly life of the dead man. 

In the first series, a man of lofty stature and mature age appeared standing between 
the slender figures of two youths. This central image was clothed with the insignia of 
royalty, and it held in its right hand a ring with which it pointed toathrone. In certain 
hieroglyphics placed above the heads of the three images Conrad recognised proper 
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names he had seen engraved, both in the hieroglyphic and the cursive character, upon 
monuments previously examined by him. They were obviously the names of the persons 
represented in the group below them. The central figure was the Thoforis of Manethon, 
elsewhere mentioned as Rhamses, the ninth of that name, and the last sovereign of the 
nineteenth dynasty. The names above the two smaller figures on either side of Thoforis 
were Sethos and Amasis, names which Conrad was unable to identify with any of the 
personages of Egyptian history already known to him. 

A second series of images, placed under the first compartment, and divided from it 
by a band bearing the initial symbol of the human figure, represented Amasis inscribing 
various characters on a papyrus, and at the same time holding up in his left hand the 
same ring which, in the first compartment, the king was represented as holding in his 
right hand. The figure of Sethos was shown in this series with its back turned to the 
throne, in the act of walking away. 

The third picture, similarly divided from the second, represented a river—no doubt 
the Nile—and on it two boats; Sethos in one boat, and Amasis in the other. 

In the fourth and last compartment, Sethos appeared alone, standing with folded 
arms at the prow of his boat. The other boat was drawn upside down, and partly 
below the curling lines which indicated the motion of the stream. At some distance 
from it, an arm and hand (presumably those of Amasis) were stretched out of the 
water; and on the forefinger of the outstretched hand was the ring which figured 
with such apparent significance in the three preceding pictures. 

Beneath these four compartments began the usual series of images representing the 
migration of the soul of Amasis. The soul rose from the heart of the dead in the 
shape of a bird, bearing in its beak the sacred key of the religious mysteries. Arrived 
at the Supreme Judgment Seat, the spirit of the departed was presented to that awful 
tribunal by the two plumed genii of the dead. Anubis, the messenger of the gods, 
represented with the head of a jackal, was placing by the side of the symbolic feather, 
in the scale of the soul’s good actions, the ring which had appeared in each of the four 
preceding scenes ; and, thus specially weighted, that scale seemed to be sinking lower 
than the other which held the Vial of Iniquity—as though to indicate a favourable 
verdict on the soul of Amasis. 

The mummy to which this papyrus belonged had on the forefinger of its right hand 
a gold ring. In the ring was a stone coloured like an amethyst, but of quite extra- 
ordinary brilliancy, and graven upon the stone were characters which Conrad was 
unable to read. They were not hieroglyphic, nor of any other kind that he had ever 
seen before. But, whatever the language or the meaning of the characters, they were 
precisely the same as those which Thoth was represented in the papyrus as inscribing 
on the record of the Soul’s Trial. There could be no doubt, therefore, that the ring on 
the hand of the mummy was the original of the ring drawn in each of the four upper 
compartments of the papyrus, and which also figured in the fifth, beside the symbolic 
feather in the Balance of Osiris. 

Conrad was so absorbed in the perusal of his mysterious prize that he did not 
notice the noiseless approach of a stranger, who had been for some moments the 
unperceived witness of his occupation. The sun, however, was now low upon the 
horizon ; and in its declining light the shadow of the stranger was at last projected 
over the papyrus which the count held in his hand. From the page thus suddenly 
obscured, he looked up in surprise ; and the surprise was not unmingled with alarm as 
his gaze rested on the form from which the shadow proceeded. 

Standing behind him with folded arms, in an attitude of deep attention, was a tall 
man of majestic aspect, clothed in the flowing white garments worn by the children of 
the Desert. 

The face of this man, and so much of his body as was uncovered, had the swarthy 
lustre of a bronze statue. His tall motionless figure, distinctly marked against the 
lurid glare of the Lybian sunset, seemed a visible embodiment of all that is solemn 
and steadfast in the vast silence of the Desert. 

Recognising in his unbidden visitant one of those formidable nomads whose sudden 
presence bodes no good to the European traveller, Conrad instinctively seized the 
double-barrelled rifle that was lying beside him. To this gesture the Arab replied by a 
look of silent contempt, which sufficed to remind the Silesian that if an attack upon 
his life had been intended, it could have been made with the certainty of success before 
he was aware of the intention. 
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Humiliated by that reflection, he dropped the rifle without uttering a word; and 
the man whose look had disarmed him was the first to break the silence. 

‘* Stranger,” said the man in that /ingua franca which is the current language of the 
East, ‘‘ forbear to disturb the secrets of the tomb! It is not well for the living to hold 
parley with the dead.” 

‘*That might well be,” replied the count, ‘‘if the tomb were less taciturn than I 
have found it. But it refuses to answer my question, although I have not sought from 
it any secrets of the other world. All I ask of it is an explanation of things whose 
human character is attested by its own records.” 

+ ‘*Fool,” said the Arab, ‘‘and how would it profit thee to understand those things ? 
Canst thou know whether the nature of any force be good or evil so long as that force 
remains inactive ?” 

Conrad pointed to the papyrus. ‘‘ What I seek,” he said, ‘‘is the story of a 
human life, and the activity of human life cannot survive a slumber of three thousand 
years.” 

‘*Say you so?” replied the Arab, ‘‘ and yet see!” 

He stooped, and picked up from the éyssus an ear of wheat which Conrad, in his 
eagerness about the mummy, had not noticed there before. Then from the wheat-ear 
he shook a single grain into the hollow of his dusky hand. 

‘‘This grain of corn,” he continued, ‘‘ taken from the tomb to-day, if cast into the 
furrow to-morrow, will bear fruit from a blade cut down by the sickle that reaped the 
harvests of the Pharaohs ere they and their glory were gathered into the garners of 
time. What, then, assures thee that the centuries survived by the seed of the field can 
annihilate the seed of the soul?” 

‘* That is a strange question,” muttered Conrad, speaking more to himself than to 
his interlocutor. ‘‘ But,” he added, after a pause, ‘‘ it is only in the lowest organisms 
that vitality can long survive inactivity. The seed of the field? Yes. And some of 
those microscopic minims of animal life which have barely emerged from inorganic 
matter. But man? No!” 

The Arab approached the mummy and perused the face of it in silence. Then, 
taking hold of the dead man’s hand, and drawing the ring from its withered finger, he 
gazed intently at the characters engraved on it. 

‘* Yes,” he murmured, ‘unrelenting is the Inevitable Hand, and it never rests. 
Behold the scripture of Seb Kronos!” 

** Alas!” said Conrad, ‘‘ but I cannot read it.” 

‘* Say not ‘alas,’” replied the Arab, ‘‘ for the knowledge of it is not sweet. Yet, 
since thou hast questioned the Oracle,” he whispered in a low, awestruck tone, while 
he kept his eyes fixed upon the ring, ‘‘listen to the words of the Indestructible 
Destroyer ! ”— 


‘**] AM WHAT IS TO BE, AND IT IS. I AM HE THAT IS EVER COMING AND EVERY- 
WHERE COME. I ALONE DO WHAT I WILL AND WILL WHAT I DO, AND I ALONE KNOW 
WHY. FROM MY HAND PROCEED GOOD AND EVIL, LIFE AND DEATH. MINE IS THE 
LIGHT, AND MINE THE DARKNESS. CHILD OF MAN, BEWARE OF THY HEART’S DESIRE, 
AND STRIVE NOT WITH THE HAND OF SEB KRONOS.’ ” 


‘*TIs that, indeed, the meaning of the amulet ?” exclaimed Conrad. 

‘It is the words of the amulet,” said the Arab, and he passed the ring into the 
hands of the count. 

‘* Best will it be for thee,” he added, as he gazed again upon the mummy, “ if 
thou never discover the meaning of them. He who first discovered it lies stretched 
before thee. Behold the first victim of the Oracle!” 

Then, taking the papyrus from the hand of the count, and pointing to the first 
series of images inscribed upon it— 

‘*Lo! here,” he continued, ‘‘ Thofioris, and his two sons; Sethos the elder, and 
Amasis the younger. Disregarding the prerogative of birthright, the king assigns the 
inheritance of the kingdom to that one of the two who, in token that he is the wisest 
and therefore worthiest to reign, shall first read and understand aright the enigma of 
the ring. Verily not wise was he who thus reversed the rule of nature! But in Amasis 
was an excellent spirit of understanding to read the writings of the gods, and set forth 
their hard sayings. He, therefore, read the enigma of the ring, and by him was the 
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interpretation of it delivered to the king. And the words written upon the ring 
were the words of Seb Kronos, whose hand is inevitable, for is it not the hand of Him 
who is what is to be, and it is? So the sceptre departed from Sethos, and was given 
to his brother Amasis. And after the death of Thoforis, Amasis sat in the place of 
his brother, upon the throne of their father that was dead. And Amasis reigned in the 
stead of Sethos. But Sethos strove not with the Hand of Seb Kronos, and he bowed 
his head before his brother, revering the words of the Oracle. Deep within his heart 
those words were written ; nor did he forget them in the after time, when Amasis 
stretched out to him from the waters the supplicating hand that wore the ring whereon 
they were engraven. Therefore again he strove not with the hand of Seb Kronos. . 
And Amasis the King perished under the eyes of Sethos his brother; for the waters 
took him, and he died.” 

** And what became of Sethos ?” exclaimed Conrad. 

‘* Saidst thou not,” replied the Arab, ‘‘ that thou dost not seek from the tomb the 
secrets of another world ?” 

Abashed by the tone of that reply, Conrad lowered his gaze from the face of the 
Arab, and it fell upon the gem which the Arab had placed in his hand. 

Meanwhile, the sun had set behind the distant summits of the Libyan mountains: 
and in the hushed air of the dim solitude hung the large silver disc of the full moon. 
The moonlight kindled the mystic amethyst, which gleamed and darted like the eye of 
a demon. When Conrad lifted up his looks again, his instructor was gone. The 
departure of that strange visitant had been as noiseless and unperceived as his approach : 
and Conrad could only just distinguish the tall figure of the Arab gliding like a phantom 
into the darkness among the colossal ruins of the Temple of Ammon Chnouphis. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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